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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR’S VETERANS’ 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING SERVICE 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 2000 

U.S. House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations, 

COMMIITEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a.m., in room 
340, Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Terry Everett (chairman 
of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Representatives Everett, Brown, and Udall. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN EVERETT 

Mr. Everett. Good morning. This Oversight and Investigations 
Subcommittee hearing will examine the effectiveness and strategic 
planning of the Veterans’ Employment and Training Service pro- 
gram. Today’s hearing is a follow-up to this subcommittee’s hearing 
last July. As I stated at last summer’s hearing, this is not the first 
time a Veterans’ Affairs subcommittee has expressed concern about 
the effectiveness of the Veterans’ Employment and Training Serv- 
ice. Last year, I quoted Mr. Buyer’s 1995 statement, and today I 
will quote him again. He said at a similar hearing, “Let me again 
emphasize that it is not enough just to say that these programs are 
in place. There must be a consistent oversight and improvement” — 
I added the emphasis there — “for this program to be in the best in- 
terests of the veterans.” 

Well, I do not like to repeat myself, but it appears necessary. 
VETS has long been on notice about the committee’s expectations. 
GAO will testify today that VETS has made some progress and im- 
provements with regard to its planning and performance plans. 
Frankly, I would expect greater progi'ess than just “some,” since 
VETS hired an outside contractor at a cost of several hundred 
thousand dollars to write those plans. 

However, those plans are only as good as their implementation. 
I am skeptical about the quality of implementation where an orga- 
nization is unable to efficiently and coherently communicate their 
mission in a written document without paying a private contractor 
to do so for them. More importantly, it is useless to implement a 
plan where, in GAO’s opinion, there is no vision for the future. 

The mission of VETS, as stated in their current plan, is to mini- 
mize unemployment and underemployment among veterans. Their 
accomplishment of this objective has been not only inadequate, but 
woefully inadequate. The VETS plan has not even articulated how 
it would integrate with the Workforce Investment Act, and Con- 
di 
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gress passed this act 2 years ago. It is inconceivable at this date 
that VETS still does not have a plan to integrate with this act. 

Sadly, the void is nothing new. It has been par for the course for 
the VETS organization. Therefore, it is rny hope that the other wit- 
nesses called to this hearing will provide this committee with more 
innovative techniques to fill the void VETS leaves. Our veterans 
and taxpayers deserve much better. 

Our witnesses today will be representatives from the General Ac- 
counting Office, the Veterans’ Employment and Training Service, 
the Social Security Administration, the Wisconsin Secretary of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, and the American Association of Community Col- 
leges, the CEO ofVetJobs.com, and representatives from the veter- 
ans' service organizations. 

I would like to enter into the record Mr. Ron Drach’.« testimony 
from our July 1999 hearing, and do so without objection. 

iThe statement of Mr. Drach follows:! 

STAI'EMKNT OF ROX.Vi.l) W. I>K;\('H PKh'OKt; TilK SIJBCOM.MITTKF 0.\' 

OMOiSiOHT .AM) LNA'IASTIO.XTIONS, ('O.MMITTEK ().\ VETERANS AF- 
FAIRS, r.S. HOl.ASE OF RKI-RKSK.VI.A'i'iVES, .JFl.Y 29, 1999 

Air. Ohairman and members of the SuhcommiUee: 

It is an honor and pletisure to be invited before yon today to discuss the Depart- 
ment of Labors (DOL) Veteran.^' Employinerit and Training Service’s (VETS) re- 
sponse to the report of the Cuniiiii'^sion on Srniccnienihi’ni and Veterans Transition 
Assistance ( Conimis.sion ), 

By way of background. I wa.s one of twelve ('omniissioners appointed by Congress 
to revie;w and repoi't on the adtMjuacy and efficiency (>f current v^eterans benefits and 
programs as they affect today's separating serviceinenibers. The Commission estab- 
lished three “Panels and I wa.s asked to chair the Panel on Employment and 
Sei-vicemembei's Transition Services. Additionally. 1 retired from the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans (DAV) in June. 1998 following almost twenty-eight years of service. 
The last twenty-three years with the DAV, I was their National Employment Direc- 
tor involved in all aspects of veterans’ oniployment and training issues. 

I have reviewed the Department of Labor’s response to the Commission’s report 
and offer the following comnient.s. 

In Secretary Herman’s transmittal letter .she indicates the Commission . . failed 
to take into account recent improvcnient.s in program performance, ignored the im- 
pact of new legislation such as the Workforce Investment Act, and based manv of 
its conclusions on old data’’. 

The Commission based its recommendations on information and data 
provided by the Department of Labor. The Assistant Secretary for Veterans’ 
Employment and Training w’as an ex-officio member and had every opportunity to 
bring to our attention that we weren’t u.sing current information and data. We had 
to base our findings on what they gave us. As for the “impact of . . . the Workforce 
Investment Act” — the impact has yet to he learned a.s the legislation is currently 
in its early implementation stages. 

One of DOL/VETS’ biggest concerns appears m their EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
and deals with the Commissions recommendation on changing the categories of vet- 
erans to receive “priority of seiwice”. The Commission recommends that “priority of 
service ’ be limited to disabled veterans, veterans with barriers to employment, and 
recently separated vetei'ans (within four years following discharge). The Commission 
had considerable discussion on this issue. We concluded the current system is un- 
able to provide priority to all \eterarit and often those most in need don’t get seiwed 
at all. The “creaming affect” kicks in and all too often those who really don’t need 
help or need a minimum of assistance get help at the expense of those most in need. 

DOIVVETS cites that 48.1 percent of all unemployed veterans are aged d-b-Gd 
Sjnee^ the Commission did not attempt to define “barriers to employment ” DOL/ 
VETS would retain that authority to develop such a definition unless Congress 
would legislate such a definition. If DOIvVETS has t’nis major concer n for tliis group 
of dt'serving veterans, the cpicstion must be asked what is being done to work with 
these individuals now'.’ 
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DOL is opposed to transferring VETS to the Department of Veterans Afiairs. I 
should point out that the Commission stopped short of such a recommendation and 
this issue created quite a lengthy discussion. I discuss this in greater detail later 
in this testimony. 

VETS has not always enjoyed high visibility or respect within DOL. They cer- 
tainly enjoy a new found respect and status in the current administration — a re- 
spect they did not have in prior administrations dating back at least to 1973. There 
is no guarantee this respect will continue in future administrations. There is noth- 
ing that VETS currently does in DOL that they couldn’t do in the Department ot 
Veterans Affairs. The role of \T'ITS is not one of service delivery as DOL would have 
you believe. 

The Commission’s recommendation regarding \'ETS would not create a separate, 
duplicate system to serve veterans as alleged by DOL because VETS is not a deliv- 
ei-y system. DOL also alleges that such a “separate, duplicate” system would “. . . 
endanger their IveteransI well-earned right to priority of service in the Wagner- 
Peysei- funded employment service”. WHY???? 

bOLYETS states ‘‘Employers have told the Department of Labor that l.hey want 
to deal with one employment entitv”. How did employer.s convey this message 
through focus groups, a survey, interviews with employers or what mechanism? The 
Commission did a survey of employers. One ot the questions asked was, “If you 
wanted to hire a veteran, do you know who to contact”? Of the employers who re- 
sponded 57 percent did not know who to contact.. W’nen asked. “Who__would you con- 
tact”?. only 25 percent of the employers who “knew who to contact would contact 
job service offices, while 49 percent said ihey would contact the VA, 

' On page 4 of the EXECUTIVE SUMMARY DOLYETS states “. , , VETS is work- 
ing with leading companies and unions to help veterans use the skills they acquired 
in the military to move quickly into career building jobs in growth industries like 
infonnation technology tIT) and tclecommunication.s. Companies like Cisco, Micro- 
soft, Lucent Technologies, U.S. West, Pacific Bell and PowerComni, and unions like 
the Communications Workers of America |CWA| and the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers are coming to VETS seeking assistance in filling their employ- 
ment needs”. (\'ETS has been so plea.sed with the work of the CWA that they were 
honored with the Sonny Montgomery Award at last year's Salute to America’s 'Vet- 
erans). As of January 1999, 201 separating servicemenibers were referred to jobs 
through the CW.A project but it is not reported how many wore placed into cai’eer 
employment. 

VETS is to be applauded for their ability to include such prestigious companies. 
However, their statement begs the question— how many veterans have been 
placed in these companies and not just referred and how many disabled 
veterans through vocational rehabilitation have been placed by these com- 
panies? 

Overall, DOLy\T5TS’ response raises nifire questions as to its own performance as 
it defends against the recommendations of the Commission. On page 5, DOL-'VLTS 
cautions that if Congress removes VETS from DOL and turns the DVOIVLVLR sys- 
lem into a separate, private system run by 53 different organizations it will have 
dire consequences. Remember again that V'ETS does not deliver services, it matters 
little where it is housed. The D’VOP.''LVER system is already run by 53 different or- 
ganizations. In a competitive system as the Commission recommends, the states will 
be able to compete. They may" not win the competition based on past performance, 
but they can compete. 

Also on page 5 the DOEYETS states that certain labor-exchange related services 
include “. . . vocational guidance, job counseling, job seeking skills, and intensive 
services generally using a case manager approach . . .” This statement leads one 
to infer these services are available on request. This subcommittee should ask DOL/ 
VETS to provide data on how many veterans by category received each of these 
services. 

Current law states and DOLA^ETS admits “Implicit throughout Chapter 41 of 
Title 38 is the requirement that SESAs provide the maximum opportunity for jobs 
and iob training to the job-seeking veterans in their respective States”. Yet the 
DOL/VEl'S performance standards say that a State only have to provide services 
to veterans at a rate higher than non veterans. Therefore, if a State places 12 per- 
cent of its non veterans in jobs, it need only place 12.1 percent veterans in jobs to 
meet the compliance indicators for that category. Not very stringent standards and 
certainly falls short of the Congressional intent of “maximum”. 'The Commission of- 
fered the following comment “The Commission is outraged by the fact that, ac- 
cording to DOL’s 1997 Annual Report, nine states meet DOL performance 
standards while placing few'er than 10 per cent of veteran registrants”. 
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The DOLA-^ETS disputes data reported by the CommissioR as being misleading. 
If, in fact the data are misleading then the Commission was misled by the 
data provided by DOIWETS. At no time did the Assistant Secretaiy, an ex officio 
member of the Commission offer to provide us clarifying data that were not mislead- 
ing. Additionally. DOIWETS’ exception to their own data begs for a new system of 
data collection that ail users can understand and leaves no room for interpretation. 

Further evidence of data defense by DOhAETS is contained on page 8 of their 
resf^onse. The section dealing with federal contractor job listing for Program Year 
1997 reveals that federal contractors reported hiring 123,876 targeted veterans. The 
local employment offices refcired 121,949 targeted veterans to these federal conlrac- 
tor but only 18,901 of these referred veterans were hired by these contractors. This 
means that only 15 percent of the referred veterans obtained jobs with federal con- 
tractors. W'hy were so few hired? DOLAETS’ explanation is “It appears that due 
to timing and interstate problems in hiring verification, many of those veterans re- 
ferred were hired by P'ederal contractors but not reported by the SESA report- 
ing system” lemphasis mine). Perhaps another explanation is that federal contrac- 
tors don’t use the employment service very much. 

DOL. \ ETS oiiposes the idea of providing a competitive process for funding either 
the Commission recommended positions of Veterans Case Manager iVCMl and Vet- 
erans Employment h aciliiator A’EEi or DVTtPEVER. They say competing the proc- 
ess “raises a host of equity issues”. Eijuity' is.sues already exist. First, states are 
going to be funded regardless of their performance. Second, some states charge as 
much as 26 percent of their gram to administrative overhead and other state.s are 
much lower. That should be an “equity issue" of paramount concern to DOLAETS, 

'I hey also cypress concern that “. . . private vendors who would have profit mo- 
tives to work primarily with the more employable veterans, potentially ignoring the 
hardest to serve clients that need more intensive servaces". That problem curreiitlv 
exit.-; in many states and DOL as much as admits it when they mention on pa,ge 
12 that they want to provide financial incentives by “. . . establishing an incentive 
fund . . . to be used to reward exceptional local offices, managers and DVOPs/LVERs 
and poorly performing states that make dramatic improvements’’ (emphasis 
mine). Ihis potential pi'oblcni among private vendors can be avoided by “weighting” 
placements and other services provided to those most in need. 

pOLAETb agrees that the performance measures need updating. They state 
“Nothing in the statute precludes VETS from establishing new prototype outcome 
and process measures for DVOP and I.AER. Therefore, we believe that the Commis- 
sion recommendation for legislation i.s unnece-ssary." When can we expect DOL/ 
VE'fS to develop such outcome and process measures? 

I would like to commend VETS on the development of their web page on the 
Internet. I have reviewed it and found it to be very informative. What is VFITS 
doing to assure that job seeking veterans know about the web site? 

\ ETS is also to be commended foi- its progress on electronic employment assist- 
ance. The question still must be asked, however, how does VETS get” the web site 
information to the veteran. I am also concerned that many DVOPs/L\ERs do not 
have dedicated computer support and some have no access to the Internet. All the 
elect ronic assistance is no good unless it reaches the intended audience — job seeking 
veterans. 

DOLAEIS respon.sp indicates that “ . . Federal contractor jobs currently are 
flagged for initial exclusive viewing by DVOPs and LVERs". How many DVOPs' 
LVER.s have acces.s to these jobs? 

In responding to the Commi.‘-sion’s recommendations on the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act (JTPAi, DOLY'ETS states the Commission “misinterpreted'' the data. 
Again, this was data provided by them, and as an ex officio member, the Assistant 
Secretary had every opportunity to correct any of our “misinterpretations". E\erv 
one of our documents was prepared in draft format, circulated among all the Com- 
missioners and ex officio rnemhers for comment (some of these drafts even reached 
the hands of \ETS field staff) and yet \ETS never offered insight into our “mis- 
interpretations” until they responded to Congi'ess. 

During my 23 years as National Employment Director for the Disabled American 
yeterans (DAV) I monitored data for federal contractors. The federal contractor af- 
firmative action program was never effective and never enforced. The contractors 
are required to file annual repoids (\ETS— 100) on their accomplishments. While the 
reports may not have required all the necessary data for assessing contractor's com- 
pliance, they do contain sufficient data to track employer and industry trends. To 
my knowledge the VETS-100 report was never used to trigger a compliance review 
of a federal contractor’s compliance. DOLAETS reports that for Program Year (PY) 
1997 “local employment offices reported that 51, 895 veterans were placed I by fed- 
eral contractors]. Of this number, 16,259 were 'Vietnam era and 2,642 were special 
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disabled veterans”. This means that of all veterans placed only a little more than 
one-third were veterans targeted for affirmative action, (see my earlier comments 
on this subject on page 3). 

DOIWETS reports to Congress that “10,930 Federal contractors did not hie the 
required MUTS-lOO report”, and that information was passed on to the DOL's Office 
of Federal Contractor Compliance. By not filing this report, these contractors have 
violated federal law. What has been done to enforce this law? 

DOLA'^ETS opposes the Commission’s recommendation to amend the current af- 
firmative action requirements to delete Vietnam veterans, change special disabled 
veteran to disabled veteran, and add recently separated veterans. They do not pro- 
vide any rationale for their opposition to changing special disabled to all disabled. 
Congress should ask them why they oppose that. I believe Congress should also ask 
for clarification of their position on recently separated veterans to avoid any mis- 
interpretations” by Congress or the readers of their response to the _ Commission s 
report. Specifically, DOL states . . amending section 4212 of Title 38 to ex- 
tend coverage to ‘recently separated veterans’ would assist these 
transitioning service personnel into the civilian workforce” (emphasis mine). 
They go on to say . . it is unclear what is meant hy ‘recently separated 
veterans’” (emphasis mine). Why then would they support the change if they 
don’t know what they’re supporting. Additionally, for as long as I can remember 
“recently separated veterans” means someone who was discharged or released from 
military service within the last four years. 

On page 35 of DOLAm'S’ response they state “It appears that the Commission 
has concluded that an entire agency (VET.S) . , . should be moved . . because h 
believes that the one program jointly seived by VETS and VA, ... is unsuccessful . 
Perhaps DOIWETS has ‘‘misinterpreted” the Commission’.s recommendation. We 
did not recommend that VETS be immediately transferred, ^ . . , 

The Commission’s recommendations start on page 85 of the Commissions report. 
The reason for suggesting that VETS maybe should be transferred at a jster date 
is found in the “Analysis” section on page 84 of the Commission's report — “The Com- 
mission is especially concerned with the low percentage of vocational rehabilitation 
program participants being placed in suitable employment and the low percentage 
of veterans registering for jobs al. state employment seivice offices who are jilaced 
through the assistance of DOL-funded employment specialists. The Commission also 
has serious concerns about the effectiveness and efficiency of program administra- 
tion and oversight at DOIA^ETS. DOIA’ETS’ leadership, however,^ says that irn- 
provements will occur and has prepared a Strategic Plan for Fi.^cal 'iear 1997-2002. 
The Commission has reservations about whether DOIA/ETS, through its plan, will 
be able to effect significant changes in the employment services it administers and 
oversees. The plan does not address the precipitous drop in state-grant program per- 
formance from FY 1996 to 1997”. Further, if this transfer were to take place, the 
Commission envisions a new system of employment and vocational rehabilitation 
consolidating existing programs and responsibilities into one program under the ju- 
risdiction of the Undersecretary for Benefits. . j mu 

Thank you again for allowing me to participate in these hearings today. That con- 
cludes my statement and I would be happy to an.swer any questions. 

Mr. Everett. At this point, I welcome all our witnesses. We will 
allow Ms. Brown to make her opening statement later, or insert it 
into the record, at her discretion. 

I ask each witness to limit their testimony to 5 minutes. Your 
complete written testimony will be made a part of the official 
record. I ask that we hold our questions, or the panel will hold its 
questions, until each panel has testified. 

I would now like to welcome and recognize Dr. Sigurd Nilsen, the 
Associate Director of Education and Employment, Health, Edu- 
cation and Human Services Division, General Accounting Office, 
accompanied by Mr. Appel, Assistant Director, Education and Em- 
ployment, Health, Education and Human Services Division. Would 
you please remain standing and raise your right hand? For pur- 
poses of this hearing, all panels will be sworn in today. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Everett. If you will. Doctor, begin your testimony, I would 
appreciate it. 
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TESTIMONY OF SIGURD R. NILSEN, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 

EDUCATION, WORKFORCE, AND INCOME SECURITY ISSUES, 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE; ACCOMPANIED BY C. JEFF 

APPEL, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

Mr. Nilsen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I’m pleased to be here 
today to discuss the Veterans’ Employment and Training Service 
and its planning activities under the Government Performance and 
Results Act. As you know, the Veterans’ Employment and Training 
Service, as part of the Department of Labor, administers programs 
and activities designed to help veterans obtain employment and 
trainirig assistance. My comments today will focus on, first, our ob- 
servations on VETS’ strategic plan for fiscal years 2000 through 
2005, and its fiscal year 2001 performance plan; second, the ade- 
quacy of these plans to address, among other things, how VETS 
will operate in the one-stop environment; and third, issues related 
to quality of VETS’ performance data. 

In summary, VETS has made improvements to its strategic and 
performance plans, yet VETS is still not adequately describing the 
direction it intends to take. In general, it appears that VETS is 
taking a reactive rather than a proactive approach to managing its 
progi'ams. In addition, the quality of some of VETS’ program man- 
agement data is questionable, and therefore it is unlikely VETS 
can accurately assess its performance and know whether it is im- 
proving from year to year. 

First, as you’ve stated and may recall, we reported last year to 
the committee on VETS’ then-current strategic and performance 
plans. We observed that while those plans addressed many of the 
technical elements required by GPRA, the plans failed to address 
the requirements in a clear, comprehensive and meaningful man- 
ner. Instead of presenting a road map of where VETS intended to 
go, and how it expected to get there, the plans presented a mud- 
dled picture of its future direction. 

This year, VETS’ plans have improved. We found that the re- 
vised strategic and performance plans included a mission state- 
ment and a set of related strategic and annual performance goals 
that are presented in a more coherent fashion. The revised mission 
statement and strategic goals address VETS’ key statutory respon- 
sibilities, and provide more focus on helping veterans get jobs. Also, 
the revised mission statement better reflects the desired outcomes 
of achieving VETS’ mission — namely, promoting the economic secu- 
rity of America’s veterans by minimizing unemployment and under- 
employment. 

Another improvement in VETS’ plans is the addition of goals 
that specify a certain percentage of veterans registered with State 
ES offices that are expected to enter employment. In the past, we 
pointed out that VETS’ traditional relative standards results in 
States with poor levels of service to non-veterans being held to a 
lower standard of service to veterans, when you compare them to 
States with higher overall performance. 

Next, with regard to how well VETS’ plans lay out a clear direc- 
tion for how it will operate in the environment created by WIA and 
one-stop centers, we find the plans lacking. VETS has not estab- 
lished clear priorities, such as determining which veterans it 
should be targeting for assistance. For example, while VETS notes 
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in its strategic plan that women, minority, and young veterans 
have higher than average rates of unemployment, and that it in- 
tends to target these veterans, none of its strategic or performance 
goals specifically address such veterans. Moreover, the agreements 
it negotiates with States target yet other groups of veterans, such 
as those of the Vietnam era. As a result of appearing to target 
some, and all veterans at once, VETS does not communicate a con- 
sistent, more coherent message in terms of who it actually intends 
to help. 

Despite the significant challenges it faces, such as the implemen- 
tation of one-stop centers, VETS has not developed adequate plans 
or strategies to address how its programs can best serve veterans 
in such centers. Labor began awarding one-stop planning and im- 
plementation grants in 1994, to help States integrate employment 
training services for Labor-funded programs. Rather than use this 
opportunity to understand what problems States and localities 
have had in integrating VETS programs into one-stop centers, 
VETS’ strategy to address this challenge has consisted primarily of 
waiting for States to decide how they will be integrating. By not 
addressing this challenge more fully, VETS is taking a reactive 
rather than a proactive approach to how its programs will provide 
assistance to veterans in the future. 

Finally, data quality concerns will make it difficult to judge 
VETS’ performance in the future. A significant challenge for VETS 
is that one of its critical reporting systems, known as the ETA 9002 
system, appears to be inadequate to judge VETS’ performance at 
the national level, because of measurement inconsistencies among 
States. VETS uses these data as the basis for measuring perform- 
ance for about a quarter of its critical and strategic performance 
goals. 

Concern about these data is raised by the variation in state-re- 
ported results. For example, in 1998, entered employment rates for 
veterans varied dramatically across States, from nearly 70 percent 
in Tennessee to under four percent in California. Substantial vari- 
ation has occurred for years, and indicates the need to determine 
whether the data reflect differences in performance, or whether the 
data are unusable for performance measurement purposes. 

Moreover, data limitations impede VETS’ ability to compare pro- 
gram performance from one year to another. The case of California 
illustrates one reason for this. Over the last 3 years, the reported 
entered employment rate for California has dropped from over 18 
percent to less than four percent. In our discussions with California 
officials, they noted that they have changed the source of data used 
to track employment outcomes. The State is now using employer- 
reported wage data for this purpose. However, the State cannot ob- 
tain and submit these data in time to be included in the 9002 data. 
As a result, the data do not reflect California’s actual performance. 
Other changes currently taking place relating to who are provided 
assistance in one-stops, and how they are counted, will also affect 
the 9002 data the VETS uses. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. I’ll be 
happy to answer any questions you or members of the subcommit- 
tee may have at this time. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Nilsen appears on p. 46.1 
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Mr. Everett. Thank you. Before I begin the questioning, at this 
point let me welcome my colleague, who has been caught up in 
traffic, and allow her to give her opening statement at this point. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. CORRINE BROWN 

Ms. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. One thing, I like being 
on the Transportation Committee also. (Laughter.) 

I want to thank you for this opportunity to follow up on last 
year’s subcommittee hearing on the Department of Labor’s Veter- 
ans’ Employment and Training Service. At that hearing, the veter- 
ans’ service organizations and other witnesses said VETS is per- 
forming well. And I want to thank you. And I work very, very 
closely with the organizations in my district, and I can testify that 
they are really doing a good job. 

Since then, the General Accounting Office has helped VETS with 
its plans. We will hear from them today — and this has already 
started — what legislation is needed to authorize the Department of 
Labor to set standards and conduct audits? How will 'VETS require 
States to take corrective action with veterans who need the most 
help with employment: our disabled veterans, new veterans, minor- 
ity veterans, women veterans, and of course the homeless veter- 
ans — and I do know that we’ve started some programs working 
with the homeless veterans, and, you know, that is to be com- 
mended — and older veterans who want to work? 

We have a lot of witnesses today. I want to learn what progress 
\ye’ve made since last year, and what we still need to do to make 
life better for people that have already paid their dues, and deserve 
our support and attention. And thank you, Mr. Chairman, for hold- 
ing this hearing. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Corrine Brown appears on p. 
36.] 

Mr. Everett. Thank you. Like you, I find the VETS program in 
Alabama working very well. I wish I could say that about, you 
know, the rest of the Nation. 

Before I ask you any questions, I must say that in reading the 
testimony of both the (5^AO and Assistant Secretary Borrego, I have 
a difficult time reconciling the two statements. You’ve discussed 
the data quality problem at VETS, and how the lack of reliable 
data affects adequate performance measures, and therefore pro- 
gram evaluation. Is the problem with data quality a recent or a 
new problem? 

Mr. NrLSEN. Well, we’ve seen — we started doing work on the Vet- 
erans Employment Training Service back in 1996. And when we 
issued our report in 1997, we noted that there were wide variations 
in performance then— that was the data from 1995 that we had 
found varied widely. For example— Rhode Island, I believe, had a 
placement rate of about 3 percent; other States— Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee — had placement rates of 30 to 40 percent and higher. 

This has been a consistent issue over the last several years with 
VETS and the reported data. There is significant interstate vari- 
ation. And as I said before in my statement, without analyzing in- 
dividually whafs going on in the States, we don’t know if that’s 
truly variations in performance, or just a major data problem. 
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Mr. Everett. How can an organization create a strategic plan, 
develop performance measures, and evaluate a program effec- 
tively — how effective it is — if it’s doing so with unreliable data? 

Mr. Nilsen. Mr. Chairman, the Government Performance and 
Results Act provides a structure for laying out strategic plans, an- 
nual plans. And data— good, reliable data— is important, is essen- 
tial, in order to analyze and assess whether or not a progi’am is 
meeting its goals — where it has problems, where it needs to irn- 
prove. The issue of providing good, accurate, reliable information is 
one that many programs face. But as we pointed out, \T<7rS is cer- 
tainly one that needs to improve its data. 

Mr. Everett. Is it safe for me to say that without this data, that 
any evaluation performed would be unreliable? 

Mr. Nilsen. Certainly you could not base any kind of evaluation 
of this program, based on that data. You’d need to understand 
what’s really being achieved. 

Mr. Everett. You mentioned that VETS had improved their 
plans since last year. Do the plans now communicate a vision for 
the future? 

Mr. Nilsen. As we said, and as you reiterated, the plans have 
improved markedly. The mission statement and the goals are much 
improved. It’s easier to understand what VETS is saying it needs 
to focus on, and what it’s doing. 

The major weakness in the plan still remains the strategies, and 
not adequately acknowledging the changing environment w'ithin 
which the program is operating. Certainly the passage of WIA 2 
years ago, and the establishment of one-stops, is a major event 
that’s going to affect how services are provided. The other pro- 
grams that are mandatory partners in the one-stop centers are 
working together, and there's a lot more flexibility allowed for 
those programs. To understand how VETS is going to work within 
this environment is critical. And that’s an aspect of the plan that 
we found lacking. 

Mr. Everett. Can you illustrate the differences between the 
manner offices register veterans and their placement rates? Or the 
differences? Can you give me an illustration, please? 

iMr. Nilsen. Different offices will be counting, under WIA and 
one-stops, the people that come in for services differently. Some 
States and some local offices will continue to try to count everyone 
who comes through the door. Other offices will only count those 
who receive relatively more intensive services. Many of these cen- 
ters now have self-help centers, so that those people in some offices 
won’t be counted. 

If you have, for example, 100 veterans coming into two offices, 
one which counts everyone, another — which, even though in both 
offices, say, 20 people get self-help, and overall, if 40 people get 
placed — in one office, because they’re counting everybody who 
comes through the door — say, the 100 — and 40 get placed, there 
will be a 40 percent placement rate. In the other office — where you 
have 100 people coming through the door, but only 80 are counted, 
because they’re the only ones who go in and get face-to-face serv- 
ices, and you get 40 placements — ^you’re going to have a 50 percent 
placement rate. So you’re going to have a 40 percent placement 
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rate in one, a 50 percent placement rate in the other. But in fact, 
the performance is the same. 

Air. Everett. Thank you. Ms. Brown. 

Ms. Brown. Thank you. I guess you were just trying to answer 
that question: how can we measure productivity without having to 
prove that veteran got a job? Because like you say, you’re using dif- 
ferent services. So how are you ail evaluating that? I mean 

Mr. Nii.sen. 1 think that’s an important issue for VETS to face, 
that is, to determine to do some program evaluation w'ork, and to 
see how its services are being used to assist veterans. And what 
are the be.st services? What are the populations that it is perform- 
ing better for? And which ones are being served adequately by 
other personnel in the Employment Service offices, or the one- 
stops? 

Ms. Bru'A’N. And how can we determine which veterans have the 
worst barriers to employment, and give them the most help? 

Mr. Nilsen. That again is through program evaluation. You need 
to know who you re serving, what their characteristics are, and 
W'hat are the results? 

AIs. Brown. I am very impressed wdth this program, and I know' 
it woi'ks well in my area because I work with them all the time. 
But I am very concerned that our State, the State of Florida, and 
some other State.s are moving to try to contract out, or privatize, 
the Department of Labor. And I’m. just wondering, w'hat will hap- 
pen to our veterans il this goes forward? Because this program, w'e 
give this money directly to the State, right? 

Mr. Nie.se.n. Right. 

ALs. Brown. You know, I’m just concerned that maybe w'e need 
additional legislalion, or some manner, to deal with the States on 
this subject area. 

Mr. Nil, .SEN. Well, this is an issue that many States and localities 
are facing as they’re implementing WIA, the Workforce Investment 
Act, and establishing one-stop centers, because some States are 
starting to contract out services for other groups as well, and hav- 
ing contractors provide the assistance. 

The important thing, I think, for these offices is, again, to have 
performance data, so that you know what’s being achieved, so that 
you identify' the populations that you want to be serving, and j'ou 
make sure your policies are being carried out. And you can only do 
that with good reporting data and information. 

Ms. Brown. But just a follow-up to this: what could happen in 
the process is that we could do away with all the VETS staff. 

Mr. Nil.sen. Yes. I don’t know' exactly what States are doing 
right now, and what could be the result. We haven’t looked at that 

Ms. Brown. Okay. I’m going to have other questions on that. Air. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Everett. Would you like to submit it for the record, or 

Ms. Brown. Yes, I w'ould. 

Mr. Everett. Okay. Id like to thank this panel for y'our good 
work, as usual. And w'e’ll ask you to step dow'n, and at this time, 

I d like to recognize Air. Kenneth McGill, Associate Commis.sioner. 
Employment Service Program, Social Security Administration. 

Mr. McGill, w'iil .you remain standing and raise your right hand? 

i Witness sworn, ! 
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Mr. EvkrE'FT. If you will, sir, if you’ll limit your oral testimony 
to 5 minutes. Your complete testimony will be made a part of the 
record. And you may proceed at this point. 

TESTIMONY OF KENNETH MCGILL, ASSOCIATE COMMIS- 

SIONTER, EMPLOYMENT SUPPORT PROGRAM, SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. McGill. Certainly. Mr. Chairman, and members of the sub- 
committee, thank you for inviting me today to discuss ways to en- 
courage individuals with disabilities to return to work. I am Associ- 
ate Commissioner for Employment Support Programs at Social Se- 
curity, and I have been with Social Security for 27 years. Inciden- 
tally.' Mr. Chairman, I have to say 1 am originally from Montgom- 
ery; I moved away quite a number of years but I still have 
family there. And I’m very pleased to be here di -cussir^g this with 
you today. 

I ask that my written testimony be included in the record, and 
will focus my oral testimony on our current vocational rehabilita- 
tion program, and one part of the Ticket to Work and Work Incen- 
tives Improvement Act of 1999, the Ticket program. 

In addition to providing other incentives to work, we at Social 
Security also refer disabled beneficiaries to their State vocational 
rehabilitation, or VR, agency, or to other .service providers in the 
public and private sector who try to help beneficiaries return to 
work. During the initial Social Security field office interview, each 
applicant, with certain exceptions, is given information about reha- 
bilitation services which may he available, and the person’s rights 
and responsibilities under the law. Each case that’s forwarded to 
the State disability determination service for disability determina- 
tion is also screened for referral to a State VR agency. Those indi- 
viduals identified as likely to benefit from State VR services are 
those who are referred. 

The Social Security Act and regulations authorize the Commis- 
sioner to use the Social Security trust funds and general revenues 
of the Treasury to reimburse State VR agencies for the reasonable 
and necessary costs of VR services provided respectively to disabled 
Social vSecurity and SSI beneficiaries. We also, in some cases, reim- 
burse alternate VR providers. However, neither the States nor the 
alternate providers are reimbursed for the services furnished to a 
beneficiary until he or she has performed substantial gainful activ- 
ity for a continuous period of 9 months. In 2000, a non-blind dis- 
abled beneficiary earning more than $700 per month, and a blind 
beneficiary earning more than $1,170 per month, are generally con- 
sidered to be performing substantial gainful activity, or SGA, as we 
call it. SGA is a measure of whether a person meets our disability 
eligibility criteria. 

In fiscal year 1999, Social Security referred approximately 
122,000 individuals to State VR agencies. That same year, SSA ap- 
proved approximately 11,000 VR reimbursement claims, at a cost 
of approximately $120 million. Most, if not all. of those claims re- 
imbursed in 1999 had been referred for services prior to 1999. Al- 
though this was a record year for our reimbursements, we look for- 
ward to greater progress in this area. 
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In 1997, the administration first proposed its “Ticket to Inde- 
pendence,” which was later included in the President’s fiscal year 
1999 budget. President Clinton signed the Ticket to Work and 
Work Incentives Improvement Act of 1999 on Decernbe]- 17, 1999. 
A major provision of that legislation is the Ticket to Work and Self- 
Sufficiency Program, v\'hich is based on the fundamental principles 
of customer choice and paying for outcomes. The Ticket Program i,s 
scheduled to be phased in nalionaily over a 3-year period starting 
early in 2001. Most Social Security and SSI disability beneficiaries 
will receive a ticket that they may use to obtain vocational rehabili- 
tation and other employment support servicc.s from an approved 
provider of their cl'.oico, called an Employment Network. Tlic pro- 
gram is voluntary; beneficiarie.s who choose to participate will take 
their ticket to EnsTiloyment Networks. The beiieficiary and the Em- 
ployment Network w.ll jointly develop a plan of services leading to 
employment. 

Employment Nelwi.u-ks will serve under agreements with Social 
Security, and can b'e any qualified agency, local government, or pri- 
vate entity that as.surnes responsibility for the coordination and de- 
livery of .services under the Ticket to Work program. An Employ- 
ment Network can be a one-stop delivery .system established under 
the Worklbrco Investment Act of 1998; a State vocational rehabili- 
tation agency; a single provider of services; or a group of providers 
organized to combine their resources into a single entity. Employ- 
ment Networks can provide services dii'ectly or by entering into 
agreements witli othei' organizations or individuals to provide the 
appropriate service.s. Employment Networks will only be paid 
based on their success in assisting beneficiaries to get and main- 
tain employment, and move off the SSI and SSDI beneficiary roils. 

We have begun to build the infrastructures needed to implement 
the Ticket program as mandated by the new legislation. We will 
begin recruiting Employment Networks later this year, and send 
the first tickets to beneficiaries in early 2001. Therefore, we have 
no real experience to report at this time. We will provide the infor- 
mation we gain from our evaluation of the Ticket program at a 
later date. 

Mr. Chairman, as a nation we are be.st served when all of our 
citizens have the opportunity to contribute their talents, ideas and 
energy to the work force. We think the Ticket program will be an 
effective means to further this goal, and we look forward to sharing 
the results of the program with Congress. 

I will be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. McGill appears on p. 57. J 

Mr. Evekktt. Thank you very much for your testimony. The 
Ticket to Work and Work Incentives Improvement Act of 1999 was 
signed into law by President Clinton on December 17, 1999. This 
had wide bipartisan support, including Senators Jeffords and Ken- 
nedy over on the other side of the house. What took it so long? How 
long did it take? 

Mr. McGill. The version of the Ticket to Work and WMrk Incen- 
tives Improvement Act worked its way througdi Congress all 
through 1999. There were earlier bills that had different pieces of 
what ended up in the legislation, and other provisions that were 
dropped. 
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Mr. E’- KKK'n . I beiieve it took, all total, about 5 years, did it not? 

Mr. Mi’Gn.i.. Yes. 

Mr. E\ F.iii’TT. Wa.s there anj- particular reason that we can 
pinpoint? 

Mr. M('Gli,i. I do.n't have any 

Mr. EvErtETi Given the bipartisan support it has? No? 

What inspired Social Security to break the Federal-State govern- 
ment monopoly and open to competition the vocational rehabilita- 
tion employment-relafed service.s? 

Mr. McGiiJ.. We believe that the Ticket program will actually 
build on the foundation that we have with the State vocational re- 
habilitation agencies, and other agencies at the vState level that 
work with us. This is a question of building further capacity for our 
beneficiaries who are severely disabled. 

Mr. Evere'I'T'. The Work Incentives Improvement Act is “based 
on the fundamental principles of customer choice and paying for 
outcomes,” is it not? 

Mr. McGii-L. Yes. 

Mr. Everett. Okay. Thank you. Ms. Brown. 

Ms. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. McGill, I want you 
to know. I think the Ticket to Woi'k program v.'ill work. It sounds 
good. It could provide even more for helping disabled veterans find 
good jobs. What I appreciate is that Social Security had the vision 
to seek change, and to make it. 

I want to say on a personal note, recently I had a team of people 
from Social Security down in Florida, and we had a series of town 
meetings and workshops with the people from the area that really 
had so many questions about Social Security. And I think that’s so 
good, that you all continue to get in the field and explain to the 
people that need the services how to access those services. And so 
I just want to thank you. 

Mr. Everett. Mr. Udall. 

Mr. Udael. I don’t have any questions. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Everett. Thank you. Sir, I appreciate your attendance here 
today, and you’re willing to share with us what’s gone on over at 
the Social Security Administration. And you’re welcome back to 
Montgomery, AL, any time you’d like to. (Laughter.) 

As you know, we have the Nation’s finest Shakespeare festival 
there,' spent $23 million on it, a gift from Mr. — who gave that 
money? 

(Laughter.) 

Mr. Everett. Former Postmaster General — Blount, Mr. Blount. 
But thank you for your attendance here today. 

Mr. MoGile. Thank you. 

Mr. Everett. I would now like to recognize Mr. Rick Weidman, 
Director of Government Relations, Vietnam Veterans of America; 
Mr. Anthony Eiland, Special Assistant for Veterans Employment, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars; Mr. Theodore Daywalt, President and 
CEO of VetJobs.com; Mr. George Boggs, President, American Asso- 
ciation of Community Colleges; and Mr. Ray Boland, Secretary of 
Wisconsin Department of Veterans Affairs and Legislative Chair- 
man, National Association of State Directors of Veterans Affairs. 
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Gentlemen, if you all will stand for a moment, let’s swear you in, 
here. 

(Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. EvEitEi'i'. Before I get started, I was '-isiting with a friend — 
1 address this to you. Mr. Daywalt- I was visiting vvith a friend 
who was visiting his grandmother. And she told her in no uncer- 
tain terms that she was tired of hearing about t.he.se dot-coms, that 
she didn’t want to hear anything else on television about dot-coms. 

If you will, please start your te.stimony. We’ii start with you, Mr. 
Weidman. 

TESTIMONY OF RICK WEIDMAN, DIKECl OR, GO\Ti:RNMENT RE- 
I^TIONS, VIETNAM VETERANS OF AMERICA; ANTHONY 
EILAND, SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR VETERANS EMPLOYMENT. 
VTiiTERANS OF FOREIGN WARS; THEODORE DAYWALT, PRESI 
DENT' AND CEO, VT2TJOBS.COM: GEORGE BOGGS. PRESI- 
DEN’I, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES; 
AND RAY BOI.AND, SECRETARY, WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT 
OF VETERANS AFFAIRS AND LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN, NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE DIRECTORS OF V^ETERANS 
AFFMRS 


TESTIMONY OF RICK WEIDMAN 

Mr. Wf.Ii'/M.w. Good tnorning, Mr. Chairman, and thank you very 
much for allowing us to appear here today. Since this may be the 
last opportunity we have to appear before you in the I06th Con- 
gress, Vietnam Veterans of America wants to t.ike this opportunity 
to thank you and the gentlelady from Florida for your extraor- 
dinary leadership and the active manner in which you have ap- 
proached the duties of this subcommittee in the 106th Congress. 
You’ve surely made an extraordinary difference, and things have 
come out of here that have led to legislation that has materially 
helped veterans and their families acro.s.s America. So thank you 
for your diligence and for .staking out such a large claim in the 
106th Congress. And the two of you are ti’uly friends of veterans. 

I wish that, on behalf of Vietnam Veterans of America, that we 
could say that — offer the same kind of thanks to what has hap- 
pened at the Office ot the Assistant Secretary for VYterans’ Em- 
ployment and Training at the U.S. Department of Labor. But we 
cannot, over the la.st 2 years. 

What we see is e.ssentially a failure of leadership that is pro- 
found and disturbing, not just in a policy sense, but in a moral 
sense, because the mission after all is central. And that is to assist 
veterans to obtain and sustain meaningful employment at a decent 
living wage, which is in fact the central event of rehabilitation, res- 
toration, education, et cetera. We spend billions of dollars to help 
make people physically well, on the GI Bill, on voc rehab, on VETS 
centers,^ et cetera. But if you can't help that person get and keep 
a job, it’s all going to come unwound. And so it is, in fact, a central 
part of the veterans service matrix. 

^ We find the plan lacking. We find the goals amorphous. And we 
find the measures meaningless. And the failure to adhere, or even 
make a consistent effort over the last couple of years to be in ac- 
cordance with the Government Performance and Results Act, we 
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find yjreathtaking — breathtaking — in terms of the failure of that 
leadership. 

For 20 years, Mr. Chairman, Vietnam Veterans of America has 
worked with people who want to own or enter into self-employ- 
ment, or own their small business. And the two things we always 
say to them is, one, don’t necessarily look for an SBA loan, because 
you’ve got to figure out what business you’re in first — number one. 
And number two, do not go out and pay somebody to write your 
business plan, because you’re not going to be able to pick it up and 
work it. 

And that essentially is what VETS has finally done — because 
they were incapable of doing it themseh^es — is get somebody^ else 
to write a business plan that sounds good, but is not integral, and 
is not drawn forth from its own people, and therefore is going to 
be useless in terms of actually' implementing it to make sure that 
we make the very best federal effort, federally funded ettort, to as- 
sist disabled veterans, all veterans, and recently separated veter- 
ans, to obtain and sustain meaningful employment. We just find 
that to be unacceptable behavior, and as I said before, a profound, 
profound failure of leadership. 

It unfortunately, however, goes beyond that. There has been a 
pattern and practice that at least borders on, and should be looked 
into, of abuse and misuse of power and position in that office over 
the last several years. That includes the use of private firms and 
meetings with veterans organizations that take place — and that s 
not, incidentally, a slam on the individual contractor and lobbying- 
firm; they’re just doing their job. They’re out in the private sector 
and doing what they should do and do well. But to have to find out 
about programs by joui-neying to a private lobbyist’s office for the 
veterans service organizations is simply not the way m which we 
should do business. 

There has been a failure to carry messages to the Secretary. As 
an example, one of the statutorily mandated — Secretary’s Commit- 
tee on Veterans Employment and Training, the recommendation to 
the Secretary of Labor, Ms. Herman, that discretionary funds be 
used as an incentive to be able to use Workforce Incentive Act mon- 
ies on the State level, for those States who are making the best ef- 
fort for veterans, particularly disabled veterans — we believe that 
Secretary Herman never saw that. 

In regard to that, once it became clear that the Secretary’s Com- 
mittee would no longer be a total rubber stamp for whatever the 
policy was of the current occupant of the Office of Assistant Sec- 
retary in Labor, they have cancelled every meeting. There hasn’t 
bee'ii'a meeting of that statutorily mandated committee for over a 
year. And that is not what the Congress envisioned. It is not what 
the law says. And frankly, it’s unacceptable behavior, and is part 
and parcel of what we’re talking about in terms of a pattern and 
practice. 

There h.ave also been ad hominem attacks on character of mem- 
bers of this body; on veterans organizations; of claiming that folks 
are somehow anti-disabled vet, or anti-DVOP, because we were 
talking about, how can we make this system better? How can we 
make rt more in conformance with GPRA? And how can we all do, 
.'igetlu.:- a better job for disabled veterans and their families 
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across this country in every sector of this society, in all geographic 
regions? 

That is simply — our organization finds unacceptable. One exam- 
ple of that, if I may interject at this point, Mr. Chairman, was — 
the request was to go over our Chairman of Employment and 
Training in Business Opportunity Committee’s head and my head 
to our quote-unquote “bosses,” because they didn’t like what WA’s 
position was on the legislation that has been worked on now for 
some 2 j'ears in this body. 

And so we set up a forum with our President, National President 
and Vice President, in order to do that. And they said, well, we 
want to go over George Duggins’ head. We pointed out that our na- 
tional president, duly elected by our delegates — if you want to go 
over his head, you’re going to have to go to God or to Blanche 
Duggins, because he is our highest elected official. 

But that effort of interfering with VSO business in order to 
change our stance on pending legislation is most extraordinary. We 
have never seen that before by a federal official, that interference 
in organizational business. And threats and denials of grants, we 
believe, is something that may in fact have taken place. Threats 
did take place, implicit and explicit. And a consistent failure to 
come into accordance overall with GPRA in the awarding of gi'ants 
to the best possible mission. 

I know I m over time. I just want to say, Mr. Chairman, in terms 
of the focus of this hearing on strategic planning for the future, is 
that we would hope that the Congress, once again in a bipartisan 
way as you have in the 106th, both in this subcommittee and in 
the Subcommittee on Benefits, take a look at, what can we do to 
fulfill that obligation to help veterans obtain and sustain meaning- 
ful employment? If it’s not through 'VETS and through the State 
employment security agency system, where is it? Where should we 
be concentrating our very' scarce and valuable resources? It may be 
at Labor, with the President’s Committee on Employment of Per- 
sons with Disabilities moving into Labor as a new Department. 
Perhaps we’ll find more fertile ground there. 

One last point I wish to make — and just to set the record 
straight, Vietnam Veterans of America is deeply committed to the 
men and women, disabled veterans themselve.s, who serve as 
DVOPs and LVERs across this country, and that there are many 
fine people who are State veteran program administrators within 
those State agencies. And our quarrel is not with rheni. Our quar- 
rels is that we need a system as good as those men and women are 
who work outside of hours on their own to try' and help veterans 
have the opportunity to earn their piece of the American dream. 
We need leadership that is as good as the troops, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank you for allowing us to appear here today, and would be 
happy to answer any' questions. Thank you. 

Mr. Everett. Thank you. Mr. Ireland? Mr. Eiland, I'm sorry. 

Mr. Eii,;\nd. That’s all right, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF AN^THONY EILANII 

Mr, Eu.anix Mr. Chair-man and members. I'd like to .start off bv 
saying thank you so much for your service arid dedication thar 
yo-a’ve gi\'en to veterans. It’s greatly appreciats ;i and is noted. 
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On behalf of the 1.9 million members of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, I appreciate the opportunity to partici- 
pate in today’s oversight hearing, in which we were asked to de- 
scribe our role in addressing veterans’ employment issues and 
initiatives. 

Mr. Chairman, many veterans, when they separate from the 
armed services, are forced to deal with the reality of apprehensions 
and doubts concerning the possibilities of their future employment 
options. In leaving an environment that provides stability and se- 
curity, exiting service members enter into a job market in which 
they are not always adequately prepared. The Veterans of Foreign 
Wars sees the importance of assisting these veterans in achieving 
not only gainful employment, but also ensuring the peace of mind 
that comes from providing a secure atmosphere for their family 
members. 

In light of this, the Veterans of Foreign Wars has seen the im- 
portance of developing an initiative that would make reaching 
these people and addressing their needs a priority. The VFW un- 
derstands that there is a need for an outreach activity that would 
execute such a function. Consequently, the Military Assistance Pro- 
gram— MAP is what we like to call it at the WW— was developed 
to provide this important service that would satisfy an existing 
void. 

The role of the Military Assistance Program is to establish and 
deliver a comprehensive program to enhance the quality of life for 
active duty service members of the armed forces and their family 
members. In addition to this, it is to provide assistance to those 
service members transitioning into civilian life. An important prod- 
uct that has developed from this program was the creation of the 
partnership between the VFW and VetJobs.com. 

This partnership agreement is not intended to supplant the ac- 
tivities and responsibilities of the Veterans’ Employment and 
Training Service within the Department of Labor. Rather, we see 
our relationship with VetJobs.com as an enhancement which pro- 
vides another valuable option for the soon-to-be-released service 
member to utilize in their job search. 

With the extensive amount of dollars that are being spent to edu- 
cate and train the members of the armed forces today, veterans are 
a valuable resource that has not been fully utilized to its maximum 
potential by the private sector. They leadership skills and team 
building experiences that they have been exposed to throughout the 
military service of these members should make them highly desir- 
able as potential employees. 

Mr. Chairman, through companies like VetJohs.com, the needs of 
service members who are located in isolated areas of operation and 
are at a direct disadvantage in their job searching abilities are now 
able to benefit. They will not be denied the same rich opportunities 
that are available to service members that are located within the 
borders of the United States or in areas that have access to other 
conventional sources. 

The motivating factor that caused the VFW to become involved 
with, and in turn enter into this partnership with, VetJobs.com 
was the service that they could offer veterans. The VFW wanted 
to find an operation that would provide a meaningful opportunity 
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that would be supplied at no cost to the veteran. In addition, it was 
paramount to us that this service would supply a valuable resource 
and reliable assistance to all service members, ranging from the 
most junior enlisted to the most senior officer. 

I would like to also add, this is the first time in the history of 
the VFW that we have ever gone outside of our own sources to find 
assistance. We are breaking new ground with VetJobs.com that I 
never thought would happen. 

Mr. Chairman, the relationship between the VFW and 
VetJobs.com has been proactive and dynamic. The VFW is cur- 
rently working in conjunction with VetJobs.com to enhance employ- 
ment opportunities to those service members that are exiting mili- 
tary service as early as possible. The vision of making a career 
change as painless as possible while still allowing the maximum 
possibility for success is the result that the VFW desires. 

This concludes my statement. I’m more than happy to answer 
any questions you may have for me at this time. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Eiland appears on p. 96. | 

Mr. Evkreti'. Thank you very much, we appreciate it. Mr. 
DayAvalt. 

TESTIMONY OF THEODORE DAYWALT 

Mr. Daywalt. Chairman Everett and distinguished members of 
the subcommittee, I am Ted Daywalt, CEO and President of 
V’etJobs.com. My partner, Keith D. Baker, and co-founder of the 
company, is also here with me. It is an honor and a distinct pleas- 
ure for us to be here this morning. 

VetJobs is a company owned by veterans. Our primary mission 
is to assist veterans, their spouses, and their dependents. Since we 
launched last Veterans Day. we have grown to be the largest re- 
sume database and job developing and posting site for military vet- 
erans on the Internet. All of our many services are free to the vet- 
erans of the U.S. Air Force, Army, Coast Guard, Marine Corps, the 
Merchant Marine. Navy, National Guard, plus their spouses and 
their dependents. 

We are proud and honored to call the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States our friend and partner. The VFW owns 10 per- 
cent of VetJobs. WV work with them on a daily basis in their Mili- 
tary Assistance Program, and in many other initiatives to help 
America’s veterans. 

Today we have more than 400 military-friendly companies who 
have posted jobs at VetJobs. They include large corporations like 
General Dynamics, US Filter. Intel, Oracle; small companies like 
Charleston, SC, and the University Alliance of 
BISK.com in Tampa, F’lorida. Some members of fne public sector 
have also received the message that military veterans are special 
people. Our public sector customers include the U.S. Customs Serv- 
ice. the U.S. Postal Service, the Wyoming Highw^ay Patrol, the 
Phoenix, Arizona, Police Department — we keep going on. 

Let me tell you a short stoiy. I spoke recently to the operations 
manager of a Georgia consumer products shipping firm. He told me 
on a recent Friday night, the backlog of orders wms horrendous, 
and he^ had asked for volunteers from his 12-man crew to work 
overnight to give the next shift a fighting chance of getting through 
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the weekend. He told me that all three of the military veterans vol- 
unteered immediately, without hesitation, because they understood 
what mission failure was all about. The others said, sorry. I’ve got 
plans, and they left. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is that can-do spirit — the reliability, the 
discipline and the mission-oriented work ethic, combined with the 
incredible technology that our veterans possess — is what makes 
them highly employable in the civilian and the public sectors. 

Sadly, however, that is simply not what is happening here in the 
United States today. In this economic boom time, the unemploy- 
ment rate for our military veterans is substantially higher than the 
national average, and we at VetJobs are committed to doing some- 
thing about that — as well as further educating employers so that 
veterans are not underemployed when they go to a job. 

Many corporate job recruiters never consider military veterans 
for employment because they have unfortunately had no exposure 
to America’s armed forces. We have had a volunteer military for 
more than 30 years, the draft is a distant memory and the last war 
was a decade ago. Consider the following: after World War II, one 
out of every ten Americans was either a veteran or on active duty 
in the United States. Today, that number has shrunk to one vet- 
eran for every 147 Americans. 

In past years, American heroes like Daniel Joseph Daly, Smedley 
Butler, Alvin York, Eddie Rickenbacker, Bull Halsey, George Pat- 
ton, Lloyd Burke and Chesty Puller were chronicled in the news 
media and known in ever household in America. Today, probably 
the best-known veteran in America is an actor who never served, 
Tom Hanks, who played the U.S. Army Captain John Miller in the 
Academy Award-winning film, “Saving Private Ryan.” 

What has resulted from all this? According to the Federal Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of July 2000, the unemployment rate for 
male military veterans discharged since 1994 is seven percent, 
compared to an overall U.S. unemployment rate of 4.5 percent. 
Among black and Hispanic veterans, the unemployment rate is 6.8 
percent and 8.1 percent, respectively. The unemployment rate for 
female veterans is 5.9 percent. 

Our armed forces are no longer soldiers in foxholes and sailors 
aboard gunboats, as depicted in Hollywood movies. We have a high- 
tech military billeted by men and women who are superbly trained 
in state-of-the-art technology, leadership and teamwork. For exam- 
ple, did you know that more than 92 percent of the active duty 
military personnel use in their regular daily job personal comput- 
ers, compared to barely 25 percent in the civilian sector? And over 
51 percent can set up and run a LAN system, versus five percent 
in the civilian sector. All major military operating sy.stems— com- 
mand and control, administration, logistics, intelligence and weap- 
ons — are highly computerized and require superbly trained and 
motivated people to operate them. 

At VetJobs, we firmly believe that message needs to find its way 
to America’s corporate boardrooms. And if I may be permitted to 
use a military term, VetJobs is scope-locked on that mission. 

Here are some of the things we are doing. We have developed the 
most comprehensive veterans job board on the Internet, with mul- 
tiple services to help veterans, disabled veterans and employers to 
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understand each other’s needs, language, and their work environ- 
ments. 

Often, veterans and civilian employers speak a different lan- 
guage. An example, a retiring senior chief petty officer from the 
U.S. Navy forwarded her resume to one of our corporate customers. 
During her 20-year career, she had worked as a detailer in the Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel, in charge of the career paths of thousands 
of sailors, and working a position which in the civilian world would 
have been a senior management level. Yet the employer thought 
that she washed cars, because she was called a detailer. 

We offer our services free to all veterans, their spouses and de- 
pendents. We offer and market our services to both officers and en- 
listed men and women, because for ever officer there are 20 en- 
listed personnel, and the senior enlisted are the backbone of our 
military. We put together a board of advisors that includes retired 
E-lOs from each of the services, and a group of flag officers that 
includes a Medal of Honor winner; another was the first African- 
American to command a U.S. Army infantry division. 

We offer veterans assistance in resume preparation, job inter- 
view techniques, career planning, and information on how to effec- 
tively approach the job market. We are educating human resources 
personnel, recruiters and employers on why they should hire veter- 
ans. In your packet, you should have a sheet where we provide the 
employers 12 good reasons to hire veterans. 

We now have more than 15,000 veterans posting resumes on our 
site, and have helped more than 530 veterans find jobs. And we did 
this with a staff of nine full-timers and one part-timer. Our top em- 
ployer through August is Combined Insurance Companies of Amer- 
ica, headquartered in Chicago, who in the last 10 months has hired 
rnore than 60 veterans. Premier Technology Group, located nearby, 
hired 12 in the first couple months on the site. 

W’e publish two monthly newsletters, one for veterans and one 
for employers. And the newsletters are one of our best vehicles for 
bringing veterans and employers together. Through these news- 
letters, plus our advertising and public relations campaigns, we are 
trying to educate employers and veterans that in the 21st century 
economy, the Internet is fa.st replacing newspapers and want ads — 
so much so that last year over 90 percent of the Fortune Global 500 
companies were actively recruiting on the Internet. 

We work closely with the military transition offices around the 
world to ensure that transitioning veterans are aware of our serv- 
ices. To assist veteran spouses and dependents, we just launched 
a brand new service where the same services are offered to the 
spouses and the dependents. 

But just as important, VetJobs is dedicated to supporting the 
mission of America’s active duty military 

Mr. Everett. Mr. Daywalt, I’m going to ask you to submit the 
rest of your testimony for the record. 

Mr. Daywalt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Everett. I know that may seem strange to you, but we’re 
sandwiched between other meetings and having to be called to the 
floor for votes. But I do appreciate your testimony, and the entire 
testimony will be made a part of the record. 

iThe prepared statement of Mr. Daywalt appears on p. 62.1 
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Mr. Everett. Dr. Boggs. 

TESTIMONY OF GEORGE BOGGS 

Mr. Bocigs. Good morning, Mr. Chair and members of the sub- 
committee. My name is George Boggs, and I am the President of 
the American Association of Community Colleges. AACC represents 
over 1,100 regionally accredited public and private associate de- 
gree-granting institutions of higher education. I am pleased to ap- 
pear today before the Oversight and Investigations Subcommittee 
on the role of community colleges in providing job placement and 
related services to veterans. 

There is no such thing as a typical community college. They are 
large and small, urban, rural and suburban, and focused on a tre- 
mendous variety of educational, training and related objectives that 
are responsive to the local communities they serv^e. They provide 
access to higher education and training opportunities to over 10 
million students each term. 

Today I would like to highlight some of the many activities that 
community colleges across the country are undertaking to place 
veterans into good jobs. For years, community colleges have been 
intimately involved in providing placement and related job-finding 
services to America’s veterans. In addition, community colleges as- 
sist veterans in filing Montgomery GI Bill claims, and in guiding 
them toward education and training programs to help them realize 
their career goals. 

The federal role in job training changed dramatically with the 
August 1998 enactment of the Workforce Investment Act. Develop- 
ment of the new WIA system will have enormous implications for 
community colleges in the areas of education, career counseling 
and job placement, and hence will greatly impact the services pro- 
vided to veterans. 

The WIA system presents both challenges and opportunities for 
our colleges. Some of the problems our Association hears are listed 
in my written testimony. The overlay of a whole new federal sys- 
tem with complex, statutorily mandated partners has created com- 
plications for our colleges. Nevertheless, they are strongly commit- 
ted to making the system work. 

Here are just some examples of what community colleges across 
the country are doing to help veterans. North Essex Community 
College in Haverhill, MA, offers opportunities for students to test 
particular career fields in job shadows or cooperative educational 
programs that allow' participants to work in at least three fields 
each term so that they can gather career experience. At Fayette- 
ville Technical Community College in Fayetteville, xNC, the veter- 
ans service office provides educational, vocational and personal 
counseling in addition to evaluating veterans’ interests, abilities 
and skills. Springfield Technical College in Springfield, MA, main- 
tains an extensive referral network of agencies that provide a wide 
range of assistance to veterans, including job placement. 

At Central Piedmont Community College in Charlotte, NC, the 
Career Center offers specialized assistance with veterans’ resumes. 
The goal is to revise resumes to emphasize transferable skills, so 
that veterans can make the transition into corporations or non- 
profit organizations. The Career Center w'eb site also has a section 
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devoted to the military, to connect veterans with employers. Tri- 
dent Technical College in Charleston, SC, works closely with the 
Transition Assistance Program at the Charleston Naval Weapons 
Station. A college representative makes presentations to military 
personnel about to be discharged. The college also maintains office 
hours at the Weapons Station. 

A veteran from California writes, “My name is Jeff Boles and 
this is my story of how I have made the adjustment coming from 
the Army, being disabled and not knowing what I was going to do 
to support my family. I could no longer work in the construction 
trade, so I asked the VA if they could help me get retrained 
through their rehabilitation program. When 1 got to Grossrnont 
College, I knew \’ery little about computers and networks. With the 
help of the instructors and staff, 1 was able to retain enough knowl- 
edge about networks and computers at Grossmont’s Leadership and 
Economic Development Institute to help me get a job in this field. 
When I got rny job here at Ward North America, I started at an 
entry-level Technical Support position, and over the last 2 years 
my re.sponsibiiities have grown. I now have the title of Network 
Manager." 

A.S the above descriptions demon.strate. community colleges help 
veterans locate good jobs, and pi'ovide many related services. Our 
institutions are committed to these individuals, and we stand ready 
to work with the subcommittee in devising ways to be even more 
effective in helping them. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify before you today. 

|The prepared statement of Mr. Boggs appears on p. 71. f 

Mr. EvftKETT. And thank you. Mr. Boland? Slide that mike over 
please, sir. 

TESTIMONT OF RAY BOI AND 

Mr, Bdland. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, members of the com- 
mittee. I want to thank you for this opportunity to testify. I also 
w'ant to thank you for the commitment this committee has made 
to trying to improve the situation regarding employment for our 
veterans. 

I want to say thanks, also, for adding the voice of State govern- 
ment to this process. Wh’ve noticed in previous hearings and testi- 
monies that many comments have been made about State govern- 
ments, even some w'ho feel that State government may be the ob- 
stacle to improving veterans employment .services. We certainly 
don’t feel that way, and I want to make some specific 
comment.s 

Mr. Everktt. I will quickly point out, in Alabama it’s certainly 
not that w'ay. As a matter of fact, it may be the other way around. 
And I would get the idea that Ms. Brown feels the same way about 
Florida. 

Ms. Brown. I think Florida is a problemi? Is that what you said'!’ 

Mr. EVHiiF/i’T. On the State level. I think that they 

Ms. Brown. The problem. 

Mr. Everett. Well — proceed. 

?vlr. Bol.vnp. I am here today as Secretary of Veterans’ Affairs 
for the State of ’Wisconsin, also as vice president for the National 
Association of State Directors of Veterans Affairs, and legislative 
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chairman for that organization. I’m also vhce president of the Na- 
tional Coalition for Homeless Veterans, and during the past 6 years 
I’ve been directly involved in the process of placing at-risk veterans 
into the work force. And so it was with all of that backg)-ound that 
I speak to you today. 

With respect to the role of State government, I want to empha- 
size the fact that we in State veterans agencies are involved in the 
full spectrum of providing services to veterans. In fact the employ- 
ment function may be the only one that eve are not directly in- 
volved in. We are today the largest provider of long-term care for 
veterans; we have a growing role in providing cemetery facilities. 
We are the largest provider of benefits counseling assistance to vet- 
erans. So we are a major player in this, and that’s why we have 
such a big interest in emplojunent services. 

We don’t advocate doing away with the current workforce that 
we have in the field to perform its function. What we want to do 
is work with them to help them do their job and help carry out the 
mission that we think they’re supposed to do. We’re all looking 
very hard now at the Workfoi'ce Investment Act, and frankly, we 
have some concerns that we may have some disconnects between 
the provisions of the Workforce Investment Act and Title 38 of the 
U.S. Code. If there are not legal disconnects — and there may be 
some — then we think there’s at least philosophical disconnects be- 
tween the two. 

The intent of WIA, of course, is to create onc~.stop service job cen- 
ters in our States, give significant responsibility to the governors 
to create a State plan, who in turn designates local areas for this, 
and significant responsibility to the local level to carry out the mfo- 
sion. The point is that the Workforce Investment Act has within its 
parameters great flexibility to enable program implementation, 
execution, administration to be vested at the local level. This al- 
lows for program content and delivery to be tailored to maximize 
the benefits. 

On the other hand, we see the control and program parameters 
of VETS being highly centralized and too rigid. The current 
USDOL practice of centralized administration of VETS at the fed- 
eral level, while at the same time diverse agencies are administer- 
ing other employment and training programs at the local level, 
seems to create a disconnect in function, creativity and flexibility. 

We strongly recognize the very special and important place in 
government for benefits and programs intended solely for veterans, 
and we fully support that. However, we also recognize the need to 
work collaboratively with other agencies and entities to maximize 
the total array of benefits to which veterans are concerned. 

The philosophy of WIA is collahoration, inclusion and execution 
at the local level. The VETS program, on the other hand, is de- 
signed for federal control, hidden under the cloak of providing and 
preserving exclusive veterans benefits, but in reality only preserv- 
ing the status quo — and this has been pointed out by many other 
witnesses in past testimony. 

Earlier this year in my home State of Wisconsin, we attempted 
to have the management and administration of the DVOPs and 
LVERs program transferred to the State Department of Veterans 
Affairs — and this is an effort that was undertaken a long time ago, 
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consistent with what we saw evolving with the Workforce Invest- 
ment Act. My governor has appointed me to the State work force 
development board. He expects me to be the coordinator of these 
matters statewide, working with the local areas as well. 

So we asked to make this change to put me, the total provider 
of benefits services, into the mainstream of the job function. We 
were told by USDOL that such efforts would be inconsistent with 
federal law. We went back and clarified — and we’re not really try- 
ing to get the grant necessarily. This wasn’t about money, trying 
to improve the function. We tried to process an agreement for oper- 
ational control, and again were told that this would be inconsistent 
with federal law. 

We think we know how best to coordinate services for our veter- 
ans in the State of Wisconsin, and how these services can be 
merged into a seamless system at the local level. And my goal is 
to create not just a one-stop service capability for employment, but 
for all veterans services. It makes no sense to have the employment 
function separated from the rest of the benefits that veterans see. 
Many veterans seeking employment have medical issues that need 
to be addressed. We have to get them coordinated into the VA med- 
ical .system. 

We think that the various approaches to service delivery could be 
demonstrated at the State level. We were very excited about the 
pilot provision that was in the proposed legislation to give us a 
chance to do that. We think that we can deliver some best practices 
to really contribute to this overall question. This is not inconsistent 
with other Federal and State collaborations that are flourishing. 
We think it’s the natural progression. 

Our ultimate recommendation is for Congress to allov/ each gov- 
ernor to be able to have the flexibility to do this. I want to point 
out that just 2 months ago the National Governors’ Association, at 
its annual meeting in Pennsylvania, adopted its first-ever policy 
agenda for veterans issues. Veterans employment was addressed, 
and the governors have recommended that they be given more 
flexibility to provide this service. And I have respectfully requested 
a copy of the NGA resolution to be entered into the record, sir. 

Mr. Everett. Without objection. 

(See p. 42.) 

Mr. IloiAND. Mr. Chairman, State government is not the prob- 
lem with veterans employment services. In fact, w'e strongly believe 
that State government can be a very important part of the solution 
in providing service to our veterans. Any action that can build on 
and create Federal and State partnerships to achieve the best re- 
sults for our veterans that is cost-effective is a path that has to be 
taken. 

I thank you, sir, and members of the Committee, very much for 
including State government in this hearing, 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Boland, with attachment, ap- 
pears on p. 39. 1 

Mr. Everett. I thank you very much for all the testimony you've 
given here today. And before I get started with my questioning, let 
me point out that I, too, have some serious problems with the lead- 
ership over at the Department of Labor. 
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I have publicly stated my admiration for Secretary Herman, both 
personally to her and to members of the media. She is from Mobile, 
AL, and we think the world of her. But this member has had De- 
partment of Labor — it has just recently come to my attention — has 
had Department of Labor personnel lobby against this bill in his 
district, and also say some pretty unkind words about the Chair- 
man, and whether or not he cared much for veterans. 

I’ll talk about that more later. We will be asking the IG to take 
a look at that. And I will personally contact the Secretary about 
it. 

I also have been called partisan, because of my strong feelings 
against this in the last July hearing. And I can assure you that my 
feelings are no stronger than that of my colleague Ms. Brown about 
protecting the veterans and not protecting bureaucrats. And I think 
it boils down to that; there’s a wider problem here, and that prob- 
lem is: do overzealous bureaucrats run this government, or do duly 
elected Members of Congress run this government? 

I refer to the statute that you referred to, Mr. Weidman, where 
congressional statutes have not been followed. So I have, for — those 
who know me well know that when I am pushed, I have a tendency 
to push back. I don’t give in too well. I don’t much care for pres- 
sure. I’m not a career politician; I don’t intend to be. So that gives 
me great flexibility in being able to do and say what I want to. And 
I don’t much care for the way business is done in Washington, 
where you have people testify before you and say, yes, sir, and no, 
sir, and they go out the door and do everything they can to disrupt 
what the Congress has asked to be done. But I’ll say more about 
that later. 

Mr. Boland, is my understanding correct — according to your tes- 
timony, if you attempt to improve performance and service to veter- 
ans through innovation in the spirit of the Workforce Investment 
Act, VETS had told you that your State grant would be rescinded? 
Even if you maintained the status quo and had poor or mediocre 
performance and placed fewer veterans in employment, your State 
grant is then safe? 

Mr. Boland. Yes, sir, that’s my understanding. I’d like to be very 
specific, however, that I have attempted to negotiate with our State 
labor agency to arrive at a coordinated effort as I described. They 
in turn have talked to USDOL about these proposals. And we have 
memorandums from our own State labor people that have told us 
that our grant would be jeopardized if we made the kinds of modi- 
fications that I have proposed. 

Mr. Everett. Mr. Eiland, I would like to commend VFW for the, 
I feel, bold step the organization took to partner with VetJobs.com. 
The Nation’s veterans are better served as a result, 1 think, of 
VFW’s leadership in this area. How did the VFW find out about 
VetJobs.com, and why did the organization choose to form a part- 
nership with VetJobs instead of other companies engaged in simi- 
lar work? 

Mr. Eiland. Mr. Chairman, what we initially did, we searched 
out approximately 60 companies to find out what would best serve 
a minimum set criteria that we wanted. We narrowed it down to 
four, and then the clear choice was VetJobs.com after we looked at 
the cost to the veteran, which wms nothing, and the benefit to the 
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veteran, which was everything. Also, we looked at the expanded 
service, how it went all the way from E-1 all the way to 0-10. Any 
time you have that large a parameter that can serve more people, 
that’s clearly what you want to use. 

And we knew this also would benefit not only our members, but 
benefit veterans that are not even part of the VFW. So we’re fully 
inclusive. 

Mr. Evf:rett. To you, this is a win-win situation? 

Mr. Eiland. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Everett. Mr. Daywalt, first of all let me congratulate you 
on your business success, and apologize again for not allowing you 
to put the entire oral testimony in the record. But we get pushed 
awfully hard around here, and your complete testimony will be 
made a part of the record. 

I think it’s fair to say, though, that your business success would 
not have occurred except for the void created by VETS — which then 
leads me to question whether taxpayer dollars are being spent ef- 
fectively and properly. If you can attain the success you have in a 
very short time, 10 months, why hasn’t VETS been able to show^ 
any like improvement in 8 years? Do you have an opinion on that? 

Mr. D.AWALT. No, sir, I don’t have an opinion on that. I’m not 
real familiar with the VETS program. But I know' that at VetJobs 
we have a bunch of dedicated staff that are working to help the 
veterans as much as we can. 

Mr. Evere'IT. Thank you. Mr. Weidman, did you think it nec- 
essary to have a VETS-type organization to assist veterans looking 
for employment, given the success and results produced by compa- 
nies like VetJobs? And also, the involvement of community col- 
leges? In other words, given VETS’ inability, or refusal to change, 
improve, or enter the 21st century, would our veterans be better 
served through a different delivery system? 

Mr. Weidman. I think at this point we certainly have to consider 
that, Mr. Chairman. We've spent 2 years, now, going through a 
process that involved virtu.dly all the players in trying to achieve 
a consensus reform of this system, only to have one player not play 
in good faith, if you will, with all of the other partners. 

The key fact is that we are failing our veterans in the central 
event of the readjustment process, whether they be recently sepa- 
rated veterans, homeless veterans, or profoundly disabled veterairs 
who are still trying to get into the job market at 50 having been 
wounded in Vietnam. And we know that that’s the case. We are 
told everything is okay, and when the measures are inadequate, 
they now try and change those measures to make them even more 
amorphous. 

And so at this point we’ve got to look at other mechanisms. If we 
can’t reform the ’\JilTS — and I say that with some sadness, because 
I think there’s some terrific, talented, dedicated, wonderful people 
within VETS in the States across this country — then we have to 
look for, where can we get the proof in the pudding? If that is 
through the community colleges, then so be it. If that is thj'ough 
private sector, then so be it. 

And VetJobs, I have looked at your web site, and recommended 
it to a lot of our member through the Vietnam Veterans of America 
newspaper. It is most extraordinary. And maybe that’s the way we 
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are going to have to go. But one way or another, this mission is 
too central, too important and too sacred to be stultified by bureau- 
cratic ineptitude or resistance, including — not even counting some 
of the other excesses that I talked about. 

I feel the need publicly to apologize to my grandmother, who 
raised me to believe that you always acted, if you can’t say any- 
thing nice, don’t say anything at all. We have been accused, and 
I personally have been accused, of being partisan in some of the 
strong critique of the behaviors and of the policies as evidenced by 
the Assistant Secretary’s office. 

Our organization also has great admiration for Secretary Her- 
man and this President, because we do believe that they’re commit- 
ted to work force preparation. But we’re not getting a fair shake 
for veterans, particularly veterans at risk, on the street, or recently 
separated veterans, simply does not serve — and frankly, we don’t 
believe that they know that that’s the case. And that message is 
being stultified before it ever gets to the good people at the top in 
the leadership. And we do not find that acceptable. 

So that may in fact be a systemic failure. It is certainly a failure 
of leadership in the veterans component at this time. And we look 
to other mechanisms, because the bottom line is helping that vet 
get and keep a job. 

Mr. Everett. “WA strongly urges this subcommittee to fully 
and thoroughly investigate recent actions of VETS in regards to 
H.R. 4765.” Would you like to talk about that? 

Mr. Weidman. Well, the — I mentioned some of those, some of the 
absolutely extraordinary actions. Incidentally, we welcomed that, 
and we invited Representatives, we invited the Assistant Secretary 
himself to come to our national board meeting and to our Employ- 
ment Training and Business Opportunities Committee. I am not 
easily intimidated, sir, and I can assure you that Mr. Calvin Gross, 
who’s a 6’5" disabled Vietnam vet, ain’t intimidated by anything 
except by Joan Gross, who’s a sitting judge in the State of New Jer- 
sey, or by sickness of one of his children. Those things intimidate 
him, but not anybody else. 

We did invite them, and our president and vice president sat in 
a 3-hour, up-and-dov/n, rough-and-tumble session where they basi- 
cally tried to split our organization and say, you guys are out of 
compliance with your own resolutions. We were not. And there was 
general agreement — and a report was made to the board and to the 
Government Affairs Committee. And the positions that have been 
taken before this body in both the informal, the semi-formal and 
the formal sessions that have taken place over the last 2 years, in 
fact have been reaffirmed by our duly elected officials within Viet- 
nam Veterans of America. 

But the fact that the attempt was made is astonishing. We’ve 
never seen that, sir. The fact that not-so-veiled threats, that bring- 
ing in other players at the last minute to thwart the bipartisan will 
of this body in moving that bill forward, and submarining the proc- 
ess when it wasn’t enough time left in the 106th Congress to bring 
it to fruition — we think at minimum, it’s improper behavior, and 
frankly something that the IG should consider, whether any feder- 
ally appropriated, programmatic dollars were spent in the effort to 
thwart the work of this body. 
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Mr. Everett. I thank you very much. Ms. Brown. 

Ms. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don’t know a subject 
area that I feel more strongly about, and know more about. 

First, Dr. Boggs, I worked 16 years at Florida Community Col- 
lege. So I am a community college lover. And I absolutely know the 
role that the community colleges play working with veterans and 
first-time students and others in making life better. And so I want 
to commend the community colleges for their service, because that 
is an example of some of the investments we have not made in edu- 
cation, we’ve been able to turn those students over to the commu- 
nity college and come out with a product that we can all be proud 
of. And I understand tbe outreacb programs that we’ve had in the 
community working with the veterans. So I want to thank you for 
that. 

Let me just say that also, before, in my real life, I bad spent 10 
years at the State legislative level. So Fm very familiar with State 
government and the role of State government. I have a real grave 
concein about what’s going on, as far as the Department of Labor 
and some of tbe roles, Mr. Boland, that the governors, that your 
governor — and my goveirior in particular, are playing because 
that’s what I know. Florida — they want flexibility in handling vet- 
erans employment. 

Governor Bush wants to conti'act out the veterans service to the 
cheape.st bidder. I don’t support that at all. I have written a letter 
to Secretary Herman saying, pull the funds if they do that. It has 
to have accountability. I feel that the veterans are our responsibil- 
ity. We need to make sure that we have partnerships that we — the 
veterans are our responsibility in Congress. We are the ones that 
called them into service, and we should be the ones that have the 
oversight in making sure that they have the service delivered to 
them. I’m not willing to pass it off to a State, and then we’re going 
to contract services out to the cheapest bidder. That does not work. 

We used them in their prime, and we have a respon.sibility to 
make sure they’re taken care of when they need us. And that is 
just not talk with me; it’s the way I feel. I am prepared to make 
sure that they do not destroy this program in the State of Florida. 
I have asked for an investigation. We are not going to just contract 
out the veterans programs to agencies and then have no account- 
ability. And you know, that’s my position on that. I’m willing to 
bring it to the Congress. I think the debate and the discussion and 
the dialogue need to go on up here, in Congress. It’s our 
responsibility. 

If the State was going to do it — and most States are not even 
prepared to do it — they would be doing it. They’re not doing it. And 
if it wasn’t for the Department of Labor, nothing would be taking 
place in the States as far as veterans are concerned. Certainly we 
need to improve the progi’ams. But I cannot say we need to just 
hand it off to the States. Veterans would not be their priority. It’s 
hard enough trying to make them the priority up here. And you 
could 

Mr. Boland. May I respond? 

Ms. Brown. Yes. 
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Mr. Boland. Thank you. First of all, there’s been no discussion 
in our State, or by my governor, with regards to interest in con- 
tracting out veterans employment services. 

However, I have made very successful use of contracting in the 
process of serving veterans in Wisconsin. I think there’s a dif- 
ference. Specifically, we have contracted with community-based 
providers in our State to provide transitional housing for homeless 
veterans — an appropriate thing to do. Government can’t do that 
very well, especially Federal Government. 

I have managed to network the appropriate State players with 
these local community organizations to make the whole thing work. 
I’ve done that; State government. Nobody else could do it. 

So, I don’t say that this is a one-size-fits-all, we’re going to con- 
tract everything out. But contracting has its place. It played an im- 
portant role in some of our welfare- to-work programs. In dealing 
with all the issues that people have to deal with when they’re try- 
ing to get employed— it’s not just the job. There are many other 
issues. 

So I’m kind of on both sides of that. But certainly we would not 
advocate a wholesale abdication of our responsibility to serve our 
veterans. 

Ms. Brown. Well, thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I feel 
strongly about this. 

Mr. Everett. Let me just briefly say to you that we’ll have addi- 
tional questions for the panel, and that I appreciate your testimony 
here today. And as you can tell, from myself and Ms. Brown, we 
feel strongly about the issue. And I appreciate your openness and 
what you’ve had to say to us today, and also for what all of you 
do for our veterans. So thank you. 

At this point I’d call our next panel. I’d like to recognize Mr. 
Borrego, Assistant Secretary for Veterans’ Employment and Train- 
ing, Department of Labor. 

[Witness sworn.] 

Mr. Everett. Mr. Borrego, before you begin, I want to state a 
growing concern of mine, because of press reports and other allega- 
tions that have come to me recently. 

It appeared to me for some months that the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment and Training Service has been orchestrating active opposition 
to H.R. 4765, the committee’s bill to reform and improve VETS. 
Press reports that you pressured Ms. Linda Boone, the Executive 
Director of the National Coalition for Homeless Veterans, to oppose 
H.R. 4765 seem to fit a pattern. 

I’m not satisfied that these matters have been independently and 
objectively investigated. Moreover, I am also concerned about Sec- 
retary Herman’s response to your actions. Secretary Herman wrote 
my colleague. Chairman Jack Quinn, “in retrospect, it appears to 
me that not enough planning went into this call.” I would hope that 
the Secretary of Labor would recognize not only the impropriety of 
the call, but also the violation of law. 

At issue is an attempt of a political appointee of the executive 
branch to influence the testimony of a witness called by a congres- 
sional committee. I view that as extremely serious. This is a seri- 
ous obstruction to the Congress doing its business, and it brings 
into question who’s going to run this country, duly elected Mem- 
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bers of Congress and the President of the United States, or over- 
zealous bureaucrats who want things done their way? 

And I have to tell you, I personally resent the lobbying in my dis- 
trict against this bill, and also the remarks made by a DOL em- 
ployee concerning this chairman. They were inappropriate, and I 
believe that those remarks, if not directed from Washington, were 
influenced by the tone set here in Washington. 

I have one other matter. I have asked the Department of Labor’s 
Inspector General to do some investigation to see if the reports are 
true, and if there have been any violations of law or any other im- 
proper conduct. My letter went over to the Department on Monday. 

I also have one other matter. Your written statement was due to 
this subcommittee on Friday, September the 22nd, by close of busi- 
ness. It did not arrive until yesterday evening at 7 p.m. My staff 
requested a draft copy in advance of the final and was refused be- 
cause of Department policy. My subcommittee receives draft testi- 
mony as a matter of course from every other federal agency coming 
before me, including VA, DOD, GAO, and various inspector 
generals. 

In fact, the reason for your tardiness of your statement was be- 
cause you did not submit the document to 0MB until the day it 
was due to this subcommittee. You have known about this hearing 
for months. You even requested this hearing to be rescheduled 
from July. I acted reasonably and accommodated that request. Yet 
in turn, you did not have the common courtesy to accommodate me 
or my staff with a timely submission of your testimony. 

At this point, you may proceed with your testimony. Please hold 
it to 5 minutes. 

TESTIMONY OF ESPIRIDION (AL) BORREGO, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY FOR VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING, DE- 
PARTMENT OF LABOR 

Mr. Borrego. Sir, before I get into my testimony, I would like 
to respond to what you said. 

Regarding the Ms. French matter, as you know, there was an in- 
ternal review which concluded that there was no attempt to have 
Ms. French advocate any particular 

Mr. Everett. Sir, would you please pull the microphone up? 

Mr. Borrego. Excuse me. I’m fighting a sinus infection, my 
apologies, sir. 

As you know, there was an internal review that was done by the 
Department, which concluded that there was no effort to have Ms. 
French advocate any particular position in her testimony. 

Mr. Everett. I understand that, sir. I am asking for an inde- 
pendent investigation of that through the IG. 

Mr. Borrego. Yes, sir. Regarding the lateness of the testimony, 
my apologies, sir. It goes through a lot of clearances. Clearly, we 
should do better. We have two hearings at the same time; the other 
one cleared on Friday. And again, my sincere apologies for not get- 
ting it to you on time. 

Mr. Chairman, Congresswoman Brown, my testimony, submitted 
for the record, contains the progress VETS has made to clarify our 
strategic plan, strengthen our program oversight, and improve our 
performance measures. I would like to give you the highlights. 
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First, VETS has made considerable refinements to both our an- 
nual and strategic plan. We got a lot of good input from stakehold- 
ers, from the GAO, and from this committee’s staff. Our 2000 to 
2005 strategic plan and 2001 annual performance plan directly re- 
late to VETS governing legislation and the new employment and 
training environment created by the W’orkforce Investment Act. I 
believe we have created a blueprint for success for the agency. 
More importantly, I believe we are creating a process that will help 
21st century veterans achieve success in our vibrant economy. 

Secondly, I think there has been unanimous agreement that we 
need better statistics to measure our performance. We are looking 
at using unemployment wage records, as well as several other 
measures, to get more accurate and up-to-date information. Tests 
in Maryland and California and other States show that this is a 
favorable approach to take. Interestingly enough, both studies show 
that DVOPs and LVERs are not getting full credit for the number 
of veterans they get jobs. 

Finally, performance outcomes. The Workforce Investment Act is 
requiring most States to revise their reporting system. VETS is 
working with the States to develop new performance outcome 
measures, as well as to collect reliable data on services provided to 
our Nation’s veterans. 

I realize there is much work to do, and my time to do it is short. 
I plan to use these last months to continue to transform the agency 
into a performance-based organization, and to improve our pro- 
grams and services to veterans and employers. And I would be 
pleased to answer any questions that you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Borrego, with attachment, ap- 
pears on p. 77.] 

Mr. Everett. Before I get to my questions, I want to summarize 
GAO’s testimony. GAO found the following: despite the statements 
to the contrary in your testimony, VETS has no strategy in place 
regarding its operational changes due to the implementation of 
WIA; it is unclear how VETS will function with regard to the new 
one-stop centers; VETS’ strategy has consisted primarily of waiting 
for States to decide how they would do the integration. 

VETS has no reliable data. VETS has not clearly established a 
direction for the agency by establishing clear priorities. As a result 
of appearing to target some or all veterans at once, VETS does not 
communicate a consistent or coherent message in terms of who it 
actually intends to help. 

VETS planning has been encumbered because it has not ade- 
quately identified and analyzed the characteristics of under- 
employed or unemployed veterans overall in comparison to those 
who typically use the agency’s programs. VETS is not adequately 
planning for how it can best serve veterans by understanding what 
problems the veterans face in finding jobs. 

And finally, the Assistant Secretary has recently testified that 
the duties of DVOP and EVER staff need to be revisited. Yet the 
agency has not developed any plans or specific legislation or pro- 
grammatic strategies to do so. 

In your statement, you mentioned that a basic strategy of VETS 
is to use the one-stop philosophy of the new Workforce Investment 
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Act. If that is true, why have you rejected the approach presented 
hy the State of Wisconsin? 

Mr. Borrego. Sir, regarding the State of Wisconsin, I had a se- 
ries of conversations with Gene Kussart, who at that time was spe- 
cial assistant to Governor Thompson; I think he’s now Deputy Sec- 
retary of the Department of Transportation in Wisconsin. He asked 
me, could the State of Wisconsin move DVOPs and LVERs over to 
the Veterans’ Affairs office? 

I said that DVOPs and LVERs are State employees; they can 
move them wherever they want. The problem is that Title 38 
places them in the public employment service, and that it was not 
clear that if they did that, that we could pay for them. 

Later he came back and said, could Secretary Boland run the 
DVOPs and LVERs from his position as Secretary of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs? I told him that I did not know that answer, that I would 
have to check with the solicitors. We set up a teleconference call 
that included myself, a member of the Solicitors’ Office, and Gene 
Kussart, who was at that time Special Assistant. 

During this, the solicitors told him that as they read the legisla- 
tion, that they thought that this was not possible — that it was not 
possible because of our legislation. Later he called me and asked 
if we would provide him a written opinion, which we did. 

Mr. Everett. What has \TETS been doing in regard to one-stop 
shops? 

Mr. Borrego. Sir, the Workforce Investment Act devolved a lot 
of power to the States. And that was part of that devolution of 
power to the States. And when you see in our strategic plan that 
we say that that power has been devolved to the States, where they 
have that power and authority, clearly they get to go first. That 
was part of local control. 

Within that framework, we have been very proactive. We have 
worked very closely with our sister agency, the Employment and 
Training Agency, in developing planning guidance for the States. 
When the States put in their State plans to ETA, we took a look 
at those and commented on the veterans services in those plans. 
In addition, all the States have a Secretary’s agreement, signed by 
the governor or the governor’s designee (and the Secretary of 
Labor) saying how they’re going to deal with veterans services in 
the Workforce Investment Act and one-stops. 

Mr. Everett. All the activities involved in WIA, are these activi- 
ties in your plan also? If not, why not? 

Mr. Borrego. Sir, in putting this plan together, one of the things 
that I was very conscious of was the criticisms from the GAO about 
lack of clarity and vision. When we deal with a document— and it’s 
a fairly thick document as it sits now — there’s always a judgment 
call about how much you put in a strategic plan. Too much, it 
doesn’t become clear. 

I made a judgment call that we had that information, it was sent 
to stakeholders. If it is information that needs to be included. I’d 
be glad to do it. But we certainly are proactively involved in deal- 
ing with WIA. 

Mr. Everett. I have additional questions for the record, and I 
would appreciate you responding to those questions within 2 
weeks. 
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Mr. Borrego. Yes, sir. 

Ms. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am pleased to see that 
GAO has said that there is some indication that progress has been 
made as far as planning is concerned. And for that I want to thank 
you. 

You noted that VETS exceeded the 1999 performance goal for as- 
sisting special disabled veterans, service-connected disabled veter- 
ans, and homeless vets. I gather there is significant overlap in all 
of these three areas; help one, help all three. What was the per- 
centage of increase in those three goals from the previous year? 

Mr. Borrego. In the goals for? 

Ms. Brown. Nineteen ninety-nine. 

Mr. Borrego. Nineteen ninety-nine, let me see if I have those. 

Ms. Brown. Okay 

Mr. Borrego. For VETS grantees, the performance goal was 
that VETS grantees help 1,850 veterans who are homeless find 
jobs. They actually found jobs for 1,993. When it came to voc rehab 
and employment, that program that we have with the VA, we had 
a goal of 4,368. We actually found jobs for 4,567. So in those areas, 
we’ve made significant improvements, and I’d be glad to give you 
more information as well, in writing. 

Ms. Brown. And given the current VA estimate that there are 
350,000 homeless veterans, and your record of placing about 2,000 
each year, what is your strategy to end this homeless veterans pop- 
ulation? What resources would you need? And — you know, what 
are your recommendations? 

And I know that this is not the Department of Labor alone’s 
problem. I think we’ve got to have a partnership. This is where we 
need the partnerships in the State. I know the Federal Government 
plays a role; when we did de-institutionalize the mental hospitals, 
we didn’t put the resources in the community to assist. We need 
somebody, some agency, to take some leadership on this problem. 

Mr. Borrego. Yes, ma’am. What we have been doing with the 
homeless program, this year, we requested for this fiscal year $10 
million. We got $9.6 million. We have 

Ms. Brown. That’s pretty close, for us. 

Mr. Borrego. That’s — and we have awarded $9.5 million of that 
$9.6 million in competitive awards to homeless providers. What we 
do in the solicitation for grant awards is encourage them to have 
linkages with other programs in the community — through HUD for 
housing, the VA for services — so they can concentrate on giving 
them the employment services. We encourage them to make full 
use of the DVOPs and LVERs, and even will have them visit the 
homeless shelters to help them get jobs. 

For this next fiscal year, the administration has requested $15 
million for homeless veterans programs. So the increase in funding 
has gone from the $3 million to the $9.6, and we have a request 
for $15 million. 

Ms. Brown. For this, this 

Mr. Borrego. For this coming fiscal year. 

Ms. Brown. My last question — and you can get back with me on 
this — I want to know, what is the Department’s position as far as 
the VETS centers, particularly in my State of Florida — and under 
the bill that was passed in the Florida House of Representatives, 
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they would be privatized or contracted out — how will we be able to 
hold you all accountable for the results? Somebody’s got to be ac- 
countable. 

Mr. Borrego. Yes, ma’am. Our authorizing legislation, Title 38, 
places the DVOPs and LVERs as part of the public employment 
service, and that’s public employment service. So clearly whatever 
a State does to receive that handing, they have to be a part of the 
public employment service, because of our authorizing legislation. 
And that is something that we have communicated to the States. 

Ms. Brown. What happens if the State doesn’t have a Depart- 
ment of Labor? I mean, what if the State just says, we’re not hav- 
ing a Department of Labor, period. We’re going to farm out these 
services. What happens then to our money? 

Mr. Borrego. That being a new question, I don’t know. But it’s 
something that we would look at and work with the rest of the De- 
partment, to see how we would deal with that situation. I’m not 
aware of any particular situation 

Ms. Brown. Well, we have a particular situation, 

Mr. Borrego. Yes. 

Ms. Brown. In Florida. 

Mr. Borrego. Yes, ma’am. I’m aware of that. 

If a State clearly refuses to accept our money, we have no — no 
choice. But 

Ms. Brown. No, no. They want your money. It’s not a 

(Laughter.) 

Ms. Brown. We’ve just got to have some accountability in what 
they do with it, and making sure that our goals are carried out. 

Mr. Borrego. Please, Congresswoman Brown, let me do this. Let 
me check, let me go back, check with the Solicitors’ Office, and give 
you a more thoughtful, deliberate response in writing. 

Ms. Brown. Thank you so much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Everett. I thank my colleague. Let me also state for the 
record that the gentleman who heads the program for the State of 
Alabama recently testified before Chairman Quinn’s subcommittee, 
and is recognized as one of the top people in the Nation in making 
the program work. My concerns are not with people on the State 
level; they’re the people employed by the Department of Labor. 

I want to thank all our witnesses today for giving the sub- 
committee the benefit of their testimony. Very little has changed, 
at best, since this subcommittee’s hearing last year. The perform- 
ance plans have been improved somewhat in format, but at the cost 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars for a consultant to do the work. 
This program continues to spend a lot of money to help only a few 
veterans nationwide. 

VETS still has no vision and no real plan and substance for the 
future. There’s a revolution going on in employment services in the 
50 States, and VETS is sorely missing the action. 

Last year, I recommended giving VETS a time certain to greatly 
improve its performance and planning, and if no improvement was 
shown, the program should be drastically overhauled. I have not 
changed my opinion. VETS has still not shown significant improve- 
ment. The program continues to be in desperate need of drastic 
overhaul, and perhaps new leadership. 
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We have heard today from individuals representing private com- 
panies and organizations, and governmental institutions. Each wit- 
ness offered exciting ideas and new approaches to the common goal 
of helping this Nation’s veterans get good johs. The committee has 
also offered an alternative to the status quo in the form of biparti- 
san legislation, H.R. 4765. Anthony Principi, Chairman of the 
Transition Commission, testified in July 2000 at the Benefits Sub- 
committee hearing on that legislation and stated, “the bill is noth- 
ing short of visionary. A new nationwide delivery system that I be- 
lieve will unleash both worldwide and world-class service for serv- 
ice members and veterans. A well-spring of growth and change. A 
bill that unleashes State and local innovations and energy in serv- 
ice delivery — rather than suppressing energy by outdated, process- 
oriented rules — and equal funding for equal performance.” 

Veterans deserve much better service than this program has 
been delivering, and the time for change is now. Let me also say 
that pending the outcome of the investigation by the IG over at the 
Department of Labor, of the results of the letter I have sent to him 
Monday, that I am going to hold open the possibility of an out-of- 
session hearing in November concerning this matter. 

This hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.) 
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APPENDIX 


REMARKS of HON. CORRINE BROWN 
Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations 
Strategic Planning of the 
Veterans Employment and Training Service 
September 27, 2000 

Mr. Chairman and Mr. Evans, I want to thank you for this opportunity to 
follow up on last year’s subcommittee hearing on the Department of Labor’s 
Veterans Employment and Training Service (VETS) strategic planning. 

That was one of the more disharmonious hearings of a productive year, Mr. 
Chairman. While nobody doubted the importance of sound strategic 
planning in the carrying out of VETS’ mission, there was considerable 
testimony from veterans service organizations (VSOs) and other witnesses 
that VETS was performing reasonably well. 

Still, there was also a sense that VETS strategic planning was muddled, that 
its data integrity was questionable, and that DOL strategic planning might be 
creating a strategic plan for VETS that did not fit VETS’ needs. Nobody 
could agree on how many veterans VETS was serving, what services it was 
rendering, or how directly those services led to employment. Some felt the 
VETS strategic plan lacked clarity and offered inadequate vision for the 
future. 

Since then, a great deal has been done to improve VETS strategic planning. 
The General Accounting Office (GAO) has been actively involved in 
supporting this process. GAO will discuss at today’s hearing its assessment 
of how effectively VETS is reinventing and implementing a revised strategic 
plan. Additionally, we will examine what VETS is doing to adapt how it 
performs its statutory mission to place veterans in sustained employment, in 
the environment of the Workforce Investment Act. 

A number of questions have emerged from this process, among them: 

• What legislation is needed in Title 38 and in the Workforce Investment 
Act to authorize the Education and Training Administration and VETS to 
define uniform data collection standards and conduct audits? 

• How can VETS require states with inadequate data to pursue corrective 
action plans that VETS assigns? 
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• How can we measure VEIE’ productivity - and the productivity of state 
agencies - without being able to determine causality, or creating 
measuring systems that cost more than the benefits themselves? 

Not all veterans need help with employment, Mr. Chairman, but those who 
do call on Congress to provide them real support. Those most at risk are: 

• the disabled 

• those just emerging from the military 

• minority veterans 

• women veterans 

• homeless veterans and 

• those older veterans still in search of work. 

We have quite a few witnesses today. I am eager to leam what progress we 
have made since last year, and what still needs to be done. 
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Remarks of Honorable Lane F vans 
Ran king Democratic Member 
House CommiUee o n Veter ans Affa irs 
Before the 

Subc oinniiltec on (.fversight and Investigations I tearing 
S trati-eic Planning of the 
Veterans Employment and Tminuw Service 
September 27, 2000 

Mr, Chainnan and Ranking Member Brown, I want to thatik you for holding 
this hearing. Last year this subcommittee held a hearing on the Department of 
Labor’s Veterans Employment and Training Service (VE TS) strategic planning 
w'hich left a number of questions unresolved. 

Today at this hearing of the Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations, 
we are concerned with results. What “bang for the buck'’ is America getting from 
VETS? 1 have cautioned repeatedly that the Government I’crformance and Results 
Act (GPRA) requires consultation with Congress, Meaningful consultation 
between VH'fS and Congress on veteran employment and training issues is 
critically important, 

CiPRA envisions a real working relationship. This year, VETS has begun 
working in earnest with congressional staff, as well as the General Accounting 
Office (GAO), The briefings and - more to the point, the real working meetings - 
have in my opinion sharpened the strategic planning etTorts VET.S has made this 
year, Mr, Chairman, 1 think VETS understood our message la,st year, foday 1 
hope we will see how much progress has been made, 

.Mr, Chairman and Ranking Member Brown, today’s hearing will necessarily 
focus on data. We will be hearing about the federal Data Corporation’s Internal 
Controls and Data Capacity Assessment report, which contained a number of far- 
reaching recommendations. We face some questions: 

1 . How can VF, I S move to performing “triage” for those with more barrier.s to 
employment? 

2. In a mostly sell-service environment, can VETS information sources capture 
sufficient data to support performance reporting? 

3. Where raw data on individuals is lacking, how strong is VETS data integrity? 

The G.I. Bill of Rights at the end of World War 11 recognized the importance 
of having a decent job for veterans returning from service to their Nation. That 
goal was later codified in title 38, United States Code, which says in the current 
version of Chapter 41 : “As long as unemployment and underemployment continue 
as serious problems among disabled and Vietnam-era veterans, alleviating 
unemployment and underemployment among such veterans is a national 
responsibility.” That vision still deserves the best service. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 1 want to thank our witnesses for corning this 
morning. As always, 1 look forward to hearing from all of the witnesses here 
today. I respect, as always, the work of the General Accounting Office, I 
appreciate your testimony, and I look forward to your presentations. 
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Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee, I thank you for this opportunity to 
testify concerning the e\'aluation of the Veterans Iimployment and i'raining Service 
(VETS) program eftectiveness and strategic planning. 

.As I have mentioned in previous testimony, we support anv funding from the 
federal government that supports employment and training programs tor our 
nation's veterans. 1 iowever, as was pointed out by the Congressional Commission 
on Service Members and Veterans Transition Assistance, the delivery of services 
under the VETS is deemed to l?e inefficient VVe agree with that finding and have 
witnessed no changes in the intervening two years since the Commission presented 
their findings that wcmld change our minds. 

In fact, we have extensively studied other federal employment and training laws, in 
particular the Workforce Investment Act (VVIA), and have found that while that law 
and the provisions of Title 38 relating to VETS mav be implemented simultaneousiv, 
there exists a philosophical disconnect between the twm. 

The intent of the WIA is to create a network, of One Stop job Centers in everv state 
and to establish a governmental structure for policy development and guidance. 
Much authority and control is ve.sted in the governor who develops the state plan. 
The law allows the governor to determine which state agency will administer the 
plan. N’ext, the plan calls for the creation of workforce development areas and 
associated workforce development boards. A county could be a local board if the 
plan allows it, The point is, VVIA has within its parameters a lot of flexibility to 
enable program implementation, execution and administration to be vested at the 
local level. This ailow.s for program content and delivery to be tailored in order to 
maximize the benefit. On the other hand, control and program parameters of VETS 
are highly centralized and rigid. 

Currently, the USDOL practice of centralized administration of VETS at the federal 
level, while diverse agencies are administering other employment and training 
programs at the local level, creates a disconnect in function, creativity, and 
flexibility. VVe well recognize the special place in government for the provision of 
benefits intended solely for veterans and we fully support this purpose. However, 
we also recognize the need tc’ work coilaboratively with other agencies and entities 
to maximize the total array of benefits to which veterans arc entitled. This is also a 
recognition of the need to maximize the use of limited resources and tax dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, succinctly stated, the philosophy of the WdA is one of collaboration, 
inclusion and execution at the local level. I he VETS program on the other hand, is 
de.signed for federal control hidden under the cloak of providing and preserving 
exclusive veterans benefits, but in reality only preserves the status quo; and, as 
previously identified by the Comnussion, the status quo is not working. 

In fact, earlier this year my home state, VViscoasin, attempted to have the 
management and administration of the Disabled Veterans Outreach Program 
(UVOP) and the Local Veterans Employment Representatives (EVER) program, 
transferred to the state department of veterans affairs. The intent was solely for 
enhancement of coordination and service delivery. Yet, we received correspondence 
from the USDOL stating that, ‘Gwen the intrinsic role of the State employment 
service offices with respect to DVOP and TVER programs, as dictated b}’ the 
requirements of the statute, it would be inconsistent with Federal law requirements 
to permit Wisconsin to delegate the operational control to Wisconsin's State 
Department of Veterans Affairs." (Emphasis added). Mr, Chairman, we believe we 
know best how to coordinate services tor veterans in Wisconsin and how these 
services should be merged into a seamless system. 
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I'he organizations that ! represent telieve we should have a veterans employment 
and training program that is outcome based and not process driven. We strongly 
believe that various approaches to service delivery can be demonstrated at the state 
level and that a "best practice" will emerge. This approach i.s not inconsistent with 
other federal and state collaborations that are flourishing. It is a natural progression 
and makes sense. Our ultimate recommendation is for Congress to allow each 
governor to decide where veterans employment sendees are located, how they 
operate, and who supennses them— while being accountable for USDOL 
performance standards. 

I want to point out that just two months ago, the National Governors' Association at 
its annual meeting held in State College, PA adopted its first ever policy agenda for 
veteran.s issues. Veterans employment was addressed and the governors have 
recommended they be given more flexibility to provide this service. I respectfully 
request that a copy of the NGA position be entered into the record. 

W'orking with community-based organizations and employers, the states have 
achieved a remarkable record in placing former welfare recipients in the workforce. 
They were given the waivers and flexibility they needed and made extensive use of 
contracting these services. Why should we not be able to do as well or better for 
veterans? The answer is that we can. 

Mr. Chairman, state goveniment is not the problem with veterans employment 
services — in fact we strongly believe that state government should be an important 
part of the solution In improving service to our veterans. Any action that will build 
on, or create, federal and state partnerships to achieve the best results for veterajis 
and that is cost effective, is the path to be taken. 

I thaiik you again for including state government in this hearing. 
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EXHIBIT I 


NATIONAL GOVERNORS’ ASSOCIATION 
POLICY ON VETERANS AFFAIRS 
(HUMAN RESOURCES COMMITTEE POLICY 9) 


HR-9 


ADOPTED AT THE NATIONAL GOVERNORS’ ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL SUMMER MEETING IN STATE COLLEGE, PA, 
DURING THE PLENARY SESSION ON JULY 11, 2000. 
(BY UNANIMOUS VOTE) 
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HR-9. Veterans Aflairs 

9. 1 Preamble 

America’s veterans provided a unique and vital service to the nation as a 
whole in the preservation of freedom and liberty enjoyed by all who reside 
within our borders. In return, a grateful nation provides a wide array of 
benefits and services to those veterans to recompense their sacrifice. The 
delivery of those benefits and services to veterans and their families falls largely 
on state and county governments, with the assistance of veterans’ service 
organizations. However, within the provision of benefits and services to 
veterans there is wide variance among states in their delivery--even though 
these federal benefits should be equally available to all veterans. These 
benefits and services include service-connected disability compensation and 
disability pensions, access to long-term care, burial, employment assistance, 
services to homeless veterans, primary health care, and home :oan guarantees. 


9.2 Programs for Veterans 

9.2.1 Service-Connected Disability Compensation and Disability Pension. 

The U.S. Department of Veterans Affairs (USDVA) has the third largest budget 
of ail federal agencies. The amount spent on benefits, nealth care and 
administration exceeds $45 billion annually. Yet, the USDVA does not hav^e a 
standardized delivery system that ensures veterans living in different states 
receive the sei-vice-connected disability compensation and disability pension 
benefits to which they are entitled. The USDVA depends on a mix of national 
service organizations, state departments of veterans affairs and county 
veterans service offices to deliver these services to veterans. Currently, large 
variances exist in outcomes. No federal funds are expended on this delivery 
system to ensure outcomes or accountability for those outcomes. Large 
backlogs of claims and lengthy processing times continue to frustrate veterans. 
The Governors believe an independent study should be commissioned to review 
USDVA service delivery systems and make recommendations on how they 
might be improved. 


9.2.2 State Construction Grants for Veterans’ Care Facilities. This grant 
program is one of the most cost-efficient programs operated by the USDVA. 
The long-term nursing care facilities and domiciliaries that are created provide 
a much-needed benefit for our aging veterans’ population. State veterans 
homes are now the largest providers of long-term care to veterans in the United 
States. As of February 2000, there were ninety-seven state veterans’ homes in 
forty-four states. These state homes provide more than 24,000 beds. 
Currently, more than one-third of all veterans are over age 65. State response 
to the Construction Grant Program, where USDVA pays up to 65 percent oi the 
cost of construction, and the state pays 35 percent, has been so strong that it 
has become underfunded and states compete with each other in ari annual 
prioritization system that determines which of the nation’s veterans will receive 
care. Approximately $150 million of priority-one projects (those with 
committed state matching funds) are backlogged. USDVA also pays a daily per 
diem to assist in the cost of providing the care. For accountability, each state 
home IS aligned with a USDVA facility that annually inspects the home to 
monitor and evaluate performance. The Governors recommend that USDVA 
fully fund the projects they have approved and make their 65 percent 
contribution available to state projects. 
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9.2.3 State Cemetery Grant Program. The USDVA currently operates and 
maintains 115 national cemeteries in thirty-nine states and Puerto Rico. It 
also supports the State Cemetery Grant Program, a mutually supporting 
initiative between the federal government and state governments that was 
created to augment the demand for veterans’ burials by establishing state 
veterans’ cemeteries. As national cemeteries continue to close and the demand 
from the aging veterans’ population continues to increase, the USDVA should 
resolve to meet this demand through tlie consti-uction of national and state 
cemeteries strategically located in and around major population centers. While 
USDVA now pays 100 percent of the construction costs for state veterans' 
cemeteries, the states continue to incur significant operational costs. The 
governors recommend an increase in the burial plot allowance from $150 to 
$500 to help families and states offset the cost of burial operations and long- 
term maintenance. 

9.2.4 Disabled Veterans Outreach Program (DVOP) and Local Veterans’ 
Employment Representatives (LVBR). Each state, through their 
depa.'-tmenls of labor (or equivalent) administers job-servdee offices. Within 
these job-service offices there are federally funded state employees called 
DVOP/LVERs. Their mission is to assist veterans seeking employment. This 
arrangement, with DVOP/LVERs working for each state's department of labor 
(or its equivalent) was judged to be in need of improvement bv the 
Congressional Commission on Service Members and Veterans Transition 
Assistance (The Principi Commission). The Governors recommend that future 
legislation preserve funding for these services, but give states the flexibility to 
determine how best to provide these services and the extent to which state 
veterans’ agencies should be involved. 

9.2.5 Homelessnesa. Homelessness among veterans has been called a 
national disgrace. During the past five years, great strides in dealing with the 
problem have been made by community-based programs that receive funding 
through the USDVA Homeless Providers Grant and Per Diem Program. The 
National Coalition of Homeless Veterans, Inc. (NCHV), a Washington-based 
nonprofit organization whose goal is to end homelessness among veterans, has 
taken on the mission to coordinate the efforts of a majority' of the community- 
based providers. The Governors recommend that NCHV continue to coordinate 
the efforts of the community-based homeless veterans’ providers, and that 
NCHV receive adequate federal funding to provide technical assistance to 
community-based organizations. Additionally, significant numbers of homeless 
veterans seen by the community-based homeless providers suffer from some 
form of mental illness that may require periods of institutionalization. This care 
should be provided by the USDVA. The Governors recommend that USDVA 
increase the number of inpatient hospital beds to care for mentally ill veterans. 

9.2.6 AfTordable Housing. A major barrier to the successful transition of 
homeless veterans to the workforce has been their inability to obtain affordable 
housing. In 1998, Congress passed P.L. 105-368, the Veterans Transitional 
Housing Opportunity Act. which is designed to address this barrier. The Act 
created a $100 million fund with which USDVA can guarantee loans from the 
private sector to community-based organizations to support their efforts to 
create affordable housing for veterans. The goal of the program is to provide 
loan guarantees for up to fifteen projects that will house 5,000 homeless 
veterans. The Governors recommend that this act, passed in 1998, be 
expeditiously implemented so this goal can be achieved. 

9.2.7 Community-Based Outpatient Clinics/MobUe Health-Care Units. For 

most of its existence, the USDVA health-care system has been a hospital-based 
system. Even though the system consisted of 172 medical centers, for many 
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veterans throughout America the care was too far away to be easily accessible. 
However, approximately five years ago, USDVA began decentralizing its delivery 
of primary care services through the introduction of community-based clinics 
that offered primary medical services closer to where veterans lived, thereby 
providing improved access by shortening travel distances. There has been a 
proliferation of these clinics throughout the nation. The Governors recommend 
the continued emphasis on developing additional community-based clinics, 
and the deployment of mobile health clinics where appropriate to increase 
access by veterans to primary medical care services. 

9.2.8 Home Loan Guarantee Program. The VA Home Loan Guarantee 
Program is steeped in tradition and, without question, was a boom to the 
economy after World War 11. The provision of housing for veterans is still 
viewed as a justifiable benefit from government. However, the true benefit has 
eroded over time and with the exception of the no-down payment provision 
(which leads to the VA taking on added risk), there is .no benefit at all. The 
added risk is the point of contention. The cost of the program to guarantee the 
loans is approximately $330 million annually in taxpayer dollars, with one-half 
dedicated for foreclosures, claims, etc., and one-half for administrative costs. 
Several states, through the use of tax-exempt bonds, provide home loans for 
veterans without the associated loss of taxpayer dollars to cover defaults. 
Revenues from these programs could cover the entire costs associated with the 
program, including administration, and generate enough to fund alternative 
grant programs neeaed by veterans. The Governors recommend a study by the 
General Accounting Office to review Section 143(1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 with the intent of analyzing the cost benefit of the state model as 
an alternative to the VA Home Loan Guarantee Program. 

Time limited (effective Annual Meeting 2000 — Annual Meeting 2002) 
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Mr. Chainnan jind Men^bors of the Siibrontiriiltee: 

I'hank you fur in\'iting nu' here today to dis<*uss the Veterans' Kinploymeiil and 
Training Ser.ice (VETS) and its planning a'.livities under the (ioveminnnl 
f\^rformancC' and RpsniLs Act of 1993 (GPRA). 

The Congress has made it cleai' Uiaf alleviating unentpJoyTueiit and 
undcroniployinent among veterans is a national responsibility. Although the 
Department of Veterans Affairs is responsible for most of the nation's services for 
veteran.s. the Veterans’ Employment and lYaining 8er\'ice (VETS), under the 
Depmlment of Labor, administers programs and activities designed t o help 
veterans oVjTairi employment and training assistance. Kocciilly. policyniaker.s liav(' 
foc used increased attention on VETS and its progrruns. For example, in January 
1999, the Congressional Coinmission onServicemembers and Vh'terans Transition 
Assisttincc^ is.sued a report, that raised serious concerns about the perfonnance 
and effectiveness of VETS' programs.' Among the Commission’s 
recommendations was that the Congress establish effechve operational outcoine 
measures for VETS. The Congress has also been interested in addressing the 
employment needs of the American workfor<-e as a whole, iru hiding veteranH. In 
1998, the Congress passiMl the Workforce Inv«‘sUnent Act (WTA) lo begin unifying 
a fragmented employment ^lnd txaming system — creating a new. corapri->hensivp 
workforce investment system. At its core. WT.V focuses on integrating and 
streamlining services by requiring most employment and training services to be 
provided through a single system, calk'd U»o One -Stop Ceriier System. By 
establishing one-stop centers for employment services, WIA will affect how \TvTS 
will sen e veterans. More recently, legislation was introducc'd in the 106th 
Congress — II. R. '470f>, the 2Ist Centun.’ Veterans Employment and Training Ad. 
intended to improve employment and training services provided to veterans. 

My comments today will focus on ( 1) our obsiTvations on VTCTS' strategic jikui for 
fi.scal years 2000 through 2005 and its fiscal yeai- 2001 performance plan, (2) the 
adequacy of V^ETS’ plans to address, among other things, how it will operate In the 
one-stop center environment, and (3) issues related to the quality of VETS' 
performance data My testimony is based on our review of VETS ntost current 
strategic plan (revised as of .July 2000) aiul VETS' fiscal year 2001 ariiiual 
performance plan, discussions with VETS officials about those plans and its 
st rategic planning efforts, our review of VE TS' fist'aJ year 1999-200‘4 strategic plan 
and its fiscal year 2000 annual performance pltin,' and our txunfuehensive 1997 
report, on VETS' graiit prognuns.' 

In summary, VETS has made some progress and improvements with regard to its 
current stratogic and peiformance plans. For example. VETS has revised its 
mission statement to better focus on the outcomes associated with accomplishing 
its mi.ssion namely, to minitnize unemployment and undereinploymeut among 
veterans. The plans no longer contain much of the extraneous information found 
in past plans, However, while VETS has improved the form and, to some degree, 
the content of its plans, VEl'S is still not adequately describing the direction it 
intends to take. For example, VETS has not established a consistent set, ot 
priorities in terms of which veterans it intends to target for employinenr 
assistance. Additionally, VTilTS has not developed sufficient strategies to address 
the major and complex challenges it faces, such as how be.st to incorporate its 
programs into the new workforce development system established by WIA. In 
fact, VFTS appears to be taking a reactive rather than a proactive approach 


'Tlie Cvisrmissioii, '-slablislied under the Veteraas' Benefits ImpiowneiU Act of was directed 
to levu y. prosii'ai;i.s that, provide benefits and sei\lces to veterans and servir-einenibers makinR the 
tmisitivon to ccuDin life and to make recommendations to the Congress for the impiuvement of 

T raiisition As sistance (Ariington, Va.: Jan. 14. 1999). 


Vefergiis' E niployment an d Trai ning Service: 
Clan-,v (GaOTHEHS- 99-177, July29, 1999). 


Ei tiplovm ent a n d Trai ning Servic es P rovided by Labo r Deututm ent pra^atM- 
(GaO/HEHS-’HB-T, i.)ct. 17. 1^7). 
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wherein it could help shape how its programs will help veterans in the future. For 
example, while VETS recognizes that the estabUshment of one-stop centers will 
increase the number of its service delivery points, it has not developed any plans 
to address how it will provide assistance at all centers. Finally, the quality of 
some of VETS' program management data is questionable and, therefore, it is 
unlikely VETS can accurately assej« its perfonnance nationally and know 
whether it is improving from year to year. 


BACKGRQUND 


VETS administers national programs intended to ensure that veterans receive 
priority in employment and training opportunities. VETS assists veterans, 
reservists, and National (Juard members in seeming employment and protecting 
their employment rights and benefits. The key elements of VETS' seivices include 
enforcement of veterans' preference and reemployment rights, employment ai\d 
training assistance, public infonnation services, interagency liaison, and training 
for those who assist veterans in finding employment. \^ETS‘ programs are among 
those federal programs whose services must be provided through one-stop 
centers. 


\T1TS carries out its responsibilities through a nationwide network that includes 
repriisentation in oac-h of I.abor's 10 regions and staff in each state. The VETS 
staff at the state level monitors the operation of VETS' two primaryprograms that 
provide employment and training assistance to veterans: the Disabled Veteran's 
Outreach Program (DVOP) specialists and the Local Veterans' Employment 
Representatives (LVER}. DVOP and LVER staff, whose positions are federally 
funded, are part of states’ employment service systems and provide direct 
employment sei-vices to eligible veterans. States’ employment service systems 
were esfabli.shed by the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933. Under the act, funds are 
allocated to each state to plan and administer a labor exchange program that 
meets the needs of the states' employers and job seekers. Labor's Employment 
and Training Adniiniscration (ETA) provides general direction, funding, and 
oversight of states' employment service systems. The total fiscal year 1999 
appropriation for VETS was about $18.3 million, including $80 million for DVOP 
specialists and $77 million for lATlR staff. These funds paid for 1,413 DVOP 
positions and 1.309 LVER positions. Tlie appropriation also included about $24 
million for administrative costs and $2 million for the National Veterans Training 
Institute, which trains DVOP and LVER siaiT, among others. 

LVERs were first authorized under the origmal GI bill (the Servicemen’s 
R^.:ai^ustmerit Act of 1944), DVOP specialists were est^lished by execuciv’e order 
in 1977 and later authonzed by the Veterajis' Rehabilitation and Education 
Amendments of 1980. The duties of DVOP and LVER .staff for serving veterans, as 
specified by law, include 

• locating veterans; 

• developing jobs for veterans; 

• networking in the community for employment and training programs; 

• providing labor exchange services to veterans, that is. bringing together 
jobseekers and employers wuth jobs; 

• making referrals to support services; and 

• providing case management. 

The DVOP and LVER programs give priority to the needs of disableri veterrms and 
veterans who served during the Vietnam era (generally defined as August 5, 1964, 
to May 7, 1975). States are exj)ected to give priority to veterans ovenionveteraHS 
for services in their state employment service systems. Generally, this means that 
local employment offices are to offer or provide all services to veterans before 
offering or providing those services to nonveterans. To monitor the pi ogi-ams, 
VETS has established, and used for several years, performance standards Pi 


CMo/r-HnH.s-oo-?.n{> 
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determine state cornplianre with requirement^^lo give eTnpk)>nnent senices l.o 
veterans. These st andards of performance evaluate states in five service 
categories: (1) veterans placed in or obt.^ning employment; (2) Viehtain-era 
veterans and special disabled veteranjt placed in jobs on the Federal Contractor 
Job Listing;'" (3) veter£ms counseled; (4) veterans placed in training; and (5 ) 
veterans who received some reportable service, sucti as job referrals. To ensure 
ptiority service to veterans, \^TS expects levels of performance for services 
provided to vetcrait applicaitts to be higher than levels fornonvciemn applicants. 
According to \’ETS' perfonnance standards, veterans and other eligible persori^ii 
should be served at a rate 15 percent higher thannonveterans, Vietnam-era 
veterans at a rate 20 percent higher, and disabled veterans at a rate 25 percent 
higher; the placement rates for special disabled veterans in jobs listed by federal 
cont ractors should also be 25 percent higher than the rate fornonv'eterans. Thus, 
if a state's placement rate fornonveterans is 10 percent, the placement rate for 
veterans should be 11.5, or 15 percent higher than thenoriveteran placement rate. 

In our past reviews of VETS’ programs, we pointed out that using such standards 
means that states with poor levels of service lononvetcrans are held to lower 
standards for service to veterans than slates with better ov'erall perfonnance. In 
addition, while tire first two of the fiveperlomiance standar ds are 
results-oriented, they do not require information iiboiit the quality of Job 
placements, such as w^es and benefits, or whether j<As are pennanent (defined 
b> i abor as employmer.t expected to last longer titan 150 days). The remaining 
three standards are activity- and volume-driven and provide states little incent ive 
to focus services on those veterans who are marginally job-ready or are most in 
need of intensive employability- development services. 

MA 

VETS will be affected by VVIA, which streamlines the delivery of w-orkforce 
preparation and emploj-ment services. For well over a decade, states and 
loc^ities have engaged in efforts to integrate their employment and training 
programs, often using a structure called a one-stop center that provides access to 
rTvany employment-related services in a single location. Under WL\, states and 
localities are now required to use one-stop centers to provide most federally 
funded employment and training services. About 17 categories of programs, 
funded through four separate federal agencies, are required to pn)vide services 
through the one-stop center .system. VCTS’ programs, as well as the states’ 
employment services programs ftinded under the Wagner-Peyscr Act, arc aniong 
those programs that must provide services through one-stop centers. 

WTiile WIA requires some program elentents, m;my program policies are left to 
states and localities to decide. For example, slates and localities can decide 
whether to provide services on site, through electronic linkages with partner 
agencies, or by referral. Because of this flexibility. VETS’ current seivice deliv^ery' 
methods will be affected. For example, in establishing these one-stop centers, 


’Labor defures placed in employment as tht? hiring of a veteran referred by a stare eniplo^-ment 
office, and obtaining employment, as securing erciploytncnt witliUi 9i) days of recei'-ing .•jor'lce.s 
from the state employment offices 

’A special disablerl veteran is (1) a veteran entitled to compensation (or who, hut for the receipt of 
military retired pay, would be entitled to compensation) under laws administered by the 
Department of Veterans Affairs for a disability rated at peic-ent or more, or (2) » pei-son who 
was discharged or released from active duty because of a.servlce-comiected dirabiiity. 

Any contractor or .subcontractor with a contract of $25,000 or more with the federal government 
must take affuinative action to hire and promote qualified special disabled veterans, veterans of 
the Vietnam-era, and any other veterans who served on active duty during a war or in a CAnipaign 
or expedition for which a campaign badge ha.s been authorized. Contractors and subcontractors 
w -th job openings, other than exeaitive or top management jobs, must list them 
witJi the neaiesc state employment office. Qualified Vielnam-era and special disabled vetor<in.s 
receive priority for referral to ferler^ contractor job openings listed at those offic<‘S. 

Ceitain nonveterans who are dependents of veterans are also eligible for priority sei's'icp as 
provided for in 38 LfS.C. 


3 
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some states are adopting universai service delivery approaches that involve 
assigning a single staff member to provide services offered under multiple 
programs to one-stop center customers. However, because DVOP and L\TR staff 
can provide assistance only to veterans, and because their roles in one-stop 
centers were not specifically addressed in Wl.\ it is unclear how they will 
function with regard to new one-stop centers. 

Managing for Results 


Over the past several years, the Congress has taken steps to fundamentally change 
the way federal agencies go about their work, through such means as WIA and by 
passing other legislation intended to make agencies accountable for their 
performance, such as GPRA. GPRA seeks to improve the efficiency, 
effectiveness, and public accountability of federal agencies as well as to improve 
congressional decision-making. It aims to do so by promoting a focus on program 
results and providing the Congress wiU> more objective information on the 
achievement of statutory goals than was previously available. The act outlines a 
series of steps in which agencies are required to identify their goals, measure 
performance, and report on the degree to w'hich those goals were met. Executive 
branch ageitcies were required to submit the first of their strategic plans To the 
Office of Management and Budget (0MB) and tlie Congress in September 1997 
and their first annual performance plans in the spring of 1998. Earlier this year, 
agencies submitted their third annual performance plans covering fiscal year 2001. 
Also beginning this year, each agency was required to submit a report comparing 
its performance for the previous fiscal year with the goals in its annual 
performance plan. Althou^ not required by GPRA, Labor's component agencies, 
such as VETS, have prepared strategic and performance plans at the direction of 
the Secretarj' of Labor. 


VETS flAS rMPROVED THE FORMAT AND STRUCTURE OF ITS STRATEG IC 
AND PERFORMANCE PLANS BUT FUTHER IMPROVEMENT IS POSSIRI.F. 


VETS’ most recent strategic plan, covering fiscal years 2000 through2005, and its 
fiscal year 2001 annual performance plan are both improvements over its previous 
plans. Compared to its previous plans, VlvTS' revised strategic and performance 
plans include an improved mission statement and set of related strategic and 
annual performance goals that are more clearly articulated and better aligned with 
its mission. However. \'ETS’ plans could still be improved. 


n a nd Clarity 


Last year, we reported to the Committee on the then-current VETS strategic plan 
and fiscal yeai' 2000 performance plan. Overall, we observed that while those 
plans addressed many of the technical elements required by GPRA, the plans 
failed to address most of the requirements in a clear, comprehensive, and 
meaningful manner.* Instead of presenting a road map of where VETS is headed 
and how it expects to get there, the plans presented a muddled picture of its 
future direction. We slated that much more work was needed to demoiistrate that 
the programs are being managed for results, thereby enabling the Congress to 
assess progre.ss and identify areas needing improvement 


vets:j 

Goals Are Bet t er Aligned With Its Mi.ssion 


i and 


VETS has worked to improve its plans. For example. VETS convened a 
conference of its senior national and field officials to discuss the steps it needed 
to take to improve its plans. I.ater, Labor provided VETS with outside contractor 
assistance to help VETTS officials refine its plans, as well as to perform an 
assessment of the validity of and the intenial controls over its performance data. 


' Vet erans' ] 

Clarity (GAO/T-HEHS-99-J77..July 29. 1999). 
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VETS’ revised strategic and pciformance plans include a mission sta1(^ment and a 
set of related, strategic and annual performance goals that, compared to its prior 
plans, are presented in a more coherent fashion than in last year's plans. For 
example, the revised mission statement and strategic goals address VETS’ key 
statutory responsibilities and provide more focus on helping veterans get jobs.' In 
particular, the revised mi^on statement better reflects tlie desired outcomes of 
achieving VETS’ mission — namely, promoting the economic security of America's 
veterans by minimizing anemployn»ent and underemployment. As we pointed out 
last year, VE’I'S' previous mission statement did not convey the specific outcorr.es 
or results associated with accomplishing VETS’ mission. 

In addition, \'ETS’ revised plans more dearly link its strategic and performance 
goals with its overall mission, and exclude mw.*h extraneous infonnation found in 
past plans. For example, the strategic and performance goals clearly flow from 
VETS’ mission statement. VETS’ overall strategic goals are broad iuid it has 
provided additional, intermediate goals that further clarify and define these broad 
goals and link the intemtediate goals to more discrete performance goals in both 
its strategic and annual perfonnance plans. For example, urder its overall 
strategic goal of providing effective employment and training services to minimize 
unemployment and underemployment among disabled veter^s, VETS’ defines 
increasingly more discrete goals, including one for a fiscal year 2001 target of 
having at least 36 percent of registered disabled veterans enter employment 
through assistance provided by VETS-funded staff. Table 1 shows, fur .selected 
goals, how VETS links its broad goals with more discrete goals. 


'VTTS' revised mis-sion statement is “To promote the economic security of America’s veterans by 
minimizing uneinployinent and underemployment among veterans with serv^ce connected 
disabilities and among other targeted veteran groups, and by providing the ma-Kimum of 
employment aitd training opportunities to all veteraas.” 
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Ta ble i: Selected GoaJs in VE'i’S’ Strategic and AnnuaJ Performance Plans 


Selected eoals 

Correspooding annual 
performance goals for 
fiKal year 2001 

Strategic goal 

Intermediate goal 

Targeted intermediate 
goal 

Provide effective Libor 
employment and trammji 
services to minimize 
unemployment and 
underemployment among 
disabled veterans. 

Achieve an entered- 
employment rate among 
dis.ibled veterans 
registered for public labor 
exchange services 
.significantly greater than 
ihai for nonveterans 
registered for public .abiir 
exchange cvjre services 

By 2005, increase the 3- 
ycar rolling average of the 
empk>>Tiicnl rate for 
registered disabled 
veterans to 44% greater 
than that for nonveterans 
registered for public labor 
exchange services. 

Increase the 3-yeaT rolling 
average of the entered 
employment race for 
registered dt.sabled 
veterans to 40% greater 
than that for nonveterans 
registered for public lalw 
exchange services. 

Achieve a significant 
entered -employnient rate 
among disabled veterans 
registered for public labor 
cxcharge services. 

By 2005. at least 38% of 
regi-stered disabled 
veterans will enter 
employment each year 
ihrougii assistance 
provided by VTiTS-funded 
staff. 

At least 36% of registered 
disabled veterans wil! 
enter employment through 
assis'ance provided by the 
VETS-funded staff. 

Promote maximum 
employment opportunities 
fi>r ail veterans, with 
special adcnlK'n given to 
meeting the needs of 
targeted groups, uhich 
includes veterans who 
have sigritlcant bavnets to 
employment, veieratis who 
served on active duly m 
the armed forces during a 
war or m a campaign or 
e.xpedition for which a 
campaign badge has been 
authorized, and receni'y 
.separated veterans 

A significant number of all 
eligible veterans, as well 
as ot targeted g.'x>up 
vetciai).s. rwjuesf.ng public 
labor exchange core 
services will receive 
successful and sali-sfacrocy 
job placemen; asscsiance 

By 2005. at least 3041 of 
those veterans registering 
tor public labor exchange 
services will enter 
cmplc*yi»ent each year 
through staff assisted 
services provided by the 
Wagner-Peyser funded 
systerns. 

•Ac least 27% of those 
veterens and other eligible 
persons registering for 
public labor e.xchange 
services will enter 
employment through 
as.sisiance provided by the 
Wagne: Peyser funded 
ssstern (including DV'OP 
andl.VHR' 

By 2005. increase the 3 
year rolling average of 
entered-employment rate 
for registered veterans «(» 
33%' greater than for 
nonveterans registered for 
public labor exchange 
services 

Increase the 3 year rolling 
average ot entered 
employment rate for 
regisrered veterans to 28% 
greater than that for 
nonveterans (age 22 and 
over) registered for public 
labor exchan&e serxices. 


Another significant unprovemcnl in VETTS’ strategic ai\d annual perfomiance plans 
is the addition of absoluU* goals with respect lo the proponion of veterans 
registered with stale employiruMU security agencies who are expected to enter 
employment. One such goal developed by VETS Is that by 2005, at least 30 
percent of registered veterans and oUier eligible persons will enter employment 
each year. This is an improvement because, in the past, VETS has traditionally 
negotiated only relative performance goals with state employment service 
agencies. That is, to ensure priority service to veterans, VETS has negotiated 
standards with states that require veteran applicants to be served at a rate 
exceeding the service tononveteran applicants. 

In our past reviews of VIvTS' programs, w'e have jxiinted out that the use of 
relative standards results m states with poor levels of service tononveterans 
being held to lower standards for service to veterans than states with better 
overall performance. For example, in program year 1998, Rhode Island reported 
an entered employment rate of 3.06 percent furnonvcterans. Because VETS 
required the state to ensure that it achieve an entered-employment rale for 
veterans that was 15 percent higher than that fornonvet.erans, tlie state’s 1998 
performance standard was thus 3.52 percent of registered veterans entering 
employment — obviously a low' peiformance standard. On the other hand, 
Wisconsin reported an entered-employment rate fornonveterans of 43 76 percent. 
Based on this figure, the corresponding performance standard for veterans would 
be 50.32 percent — much higher than Rhode Island’s standard. While VETS 
negotiates indiiidual goals with states in oitler to take into account local 
economic conditions and other con-siderations, such conditions do not always 
differ significantly among the .states. For example, during December 1998, the 
rate of unempioyn^ent in Rhode Island w’as 4.5 percent, compared with 3.4 percent 
in Wisconsin. 
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Plans' Strate^es Are More Clearly Linked Wit h 
Goats but A i~e N ot Sufficiently Explained 

Both VETS’ current strategic plan and 2001 annual performance plan have also 
been improved by more explicitly Unking strategies to goals. In its prior plans, we 
noted that VETS often did not provide dearly stated strategies for its gods and, in 
many cases, appeared to confuse goals with strategies — that is, it confused where 
it wanted to go with how it would get there. 

While VETS has made important improvements to its plans, it still needs to 
provide additional details concerning many of its strate^es. Without additional 
clarrFication, it is difficult to assess how useful the listed strategies will be toward 
helping VETS achieve its goals. Additional details are also required to serve as a 
basis for holding VETS accountable for making progress toward achieving its 
goals. For example, VETS strategies include conducting three national marketing 
campaigns. One can\paign, according to VETS, will be conducted in coryunction 
with VA and is intended to “market the advantages that hiring disabled veterans 
can bring to employere;" another is aimed at “marketing" veterans who are on 
public assistance to emfdoyers; yet another is aimed at specific industries 
experiencing labor shortages. Howwer, VETS has not explained why there is a 
need for such an effort, how extensive these campaigns will be, or how it intends 
to fund such efforts, 

V ETS IS STILI. NOT ADEQUATELY PLANNING 
HOW BEST TO ACHIEVE DESIRED OUTC OMES 

Despite longstanding and vridespread criticism, VETS is still not adetjuately 
planning for achieving the results it seeks— that is, minimizing unemployment and 
underemployment among veterans. VETS has not yet established clear priorities, 
such as determining which veterans it should be targeting for assistance. In large 
part, VETS appears to be developing a results-oriented approach based on the way 
it has traditionally managed its programs, rather than reexamining structures and 
processes that are rooted in the past. Such a reexamination is critical because the 
workforce dev'eiopment system in which VETS’ programs operate is changing as a 
result of the establishment of one-stop centers nationwide. 

VETS Has Not Established Clear 

PrtQriiies_tQ Help Guide Programs 

To date, VETS has not clearly establisherl a strategic direction by establishing 
clear priorities, such as exactly which veterans it intends to help and why. 

Instead, it has inconsistently identified vorioas “targeted” groups of veterans it 
plans to help. While its strategic planning documents identify some targeted 
groups, its strategic goals are targeted toward others. For example, while VETS 
notes in its strategic plat; that women, minority, and 20 to 24-year-old veterans 
have higher-than-average rates of unemployment and that it intends to target 
these veterans, none of its strategic or performance goals specifically address 
such veterans. Moreover, the agreements it negotiates with states target yet other 
groups of veterans, such as veterans of the Vietnam era Overall, VETS notes in 
various documents that it is targeting 

• ail veterar.s; 

• those veterans with higher-than-average rates of unemployment, such as 
women, minority, and your\g veterans 

• those veterans who may need special assistance, such as disabled veterans; 

• veterans who are unemployed for particular reasons, such as being dislocated 
or lacking necessary skills; or 

• those veterans that VETS has traditionally required states to focus on, 
including Vietnam-era vexrans. 
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As a resuU of appearing to target some and all veterans at once, XTCTS does not 
communicate a consistent or coherent message in terms of who it actually it 
intei>ds to help. 

VETS is also not adequately planning for how it can best serve veterans by 
understanding what problems veterans face in finding jobs. Obtaining such ai\ 
understanding j.s important to detennine the ts^pe of assist anc€‘ that its programs 
should provide to vtderans. In addition, VETS planning has been encumbered 
because it is has not adequately identified and analyzed the characteristics of 
unemployed veterans overall in comparison to those who typically use its 
programs. If VETS hopes to use its programs to redact- reported unemployment 
rates among targeted groups of veterans, for example, then it needs to detennine 
whether, aiid h> what extent, such veterans are aware of and using its programs. 

It is also unclear whether \T1TS adixpiately ensures that its straU'gic and 
perfonnance plans do not provide state employment service agencies with 
di.sincentives to help tliose veterans w'ho need the most help. \T1TS is planning on 
requiring states lo meet absolute standards in the future; for example, in 2001, 

\ E rS is seeking i.o en.sure that nationally, at lojLst 30 percent of vc'eraiis and other 
eligible persons who register for services enter employment. Tliis is an 
improvement over its traditional relative performance standards. However, 
Hbs<')lute standards can also produce unintended consequences if not carefully 
designed. If VETS intends lo taj gel a certain group of disadvantaged veteran, s for 
assistance but does not establish perfonnance stand^ds for them, states may still 
be faciHl w ith a disincentive to helping those veterans if they reijuiro more time 
jind ettort to assist 1 hat is. slates may have ;ui incentive (x) help those veit?ran.s 
who need the least help in order r.o obtain siiecified goals, rather than serve 
veterans who may need nior<* help. 

YKIS, I la sjjot Developed St ra tegies loAddn -.ss 
Signiftcaid C hallenges Facing th e Agency 

Despite the signifieanf challenges it faces, such as the implementation of one-stop 
centers established by WHA. VETS has not developed adequate plans or strategies 
to address how' its programs c-an best serve v<*trrans in su<'h centers. For ov'er a 
decade, states and localities have engaged in efforts to integrate their employment 
and training programs through means similar to one-stop centers. In fiscal year 
1994, Labor began awarding one-.stop planning and implementarion grants to help 
states integrate employment and training services for Labor-funded programs 
Rather than u.se the opportunity to understand what problems slates and localities 
have liad in integrating VETS’ program;? into these predecessors to one-stop 
centers, VETS' strategy to address this challenge has consisted primarily of 
waiting for states to decide how they will do the integrating. In fact, VETS fiscal 
year 2(K)1 performance plan slates that “tliere are some areas of WIA 
implementation that will require considerable thought and coordination, but 
action cannot be taken until states submit thvur implementation plans." By not 
more fully addressing this criallenge, VETS appears to be taking a reactive 
approach rather Llian a proactive approach wherein it could help shape how its 
programs will help veterans in the future. 

Recently, state ofiicials have testified before congressional healings that more 
flexibility in VETS’ programs would help them improve services to veterans. For 
example, a representative oi Uie Interstate Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies noted that services to veterans would be improved if the role of the 
DVOPs and LVER<s shifted from searching for and notifying veterans about jobs, 
which many veterans can now do for themsielves in the self-service environment 
and wliich computers can do more quickly without human interv'ertion, to helping 
veterans present themselv'^es in the most attractive way possible. While the 
Assistant Secretaiy for VETS recently testified that the duties of DVOP and EVER 
staff need to be revisited in light of technological and other changes, 'VETS’ plans 
do not include any specific legislative or programmatic strategies to do so. 
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In addition, VETS’ plans do not include any strategies to address other problems it 
anticipates with regard to one-stop centers. For example, \"ETS is Jint.ieipaling 
that the expansion of one-stop service delivery locations will make providing 
seivices at mure service delivery points difficult This challenge is exacerbated 
b('c aiis»‘, according to VETS, turnover among DVOP and lA’ER sialf is consisienily 
high and is creating management planning challenges to maintaining a trained 
workforce to assist veterans. Howa^ver, VETS has not developed any strategies 
for dealing with the high lumover of stnff other than providing additional training 
to new DVOPs and I.VKRS. 

DATA QUALm' CONCERN'S MA KE 
■TTJDDING VETS’ PERFORMANCE DIFFICULT 


Our previous govemrnentvvide work has showm that federal ageiuies need reliable 
data during their plarming efforts to set realistic goals and later, as programs are 
being implemented, to gauge ilieir progress toward achieving those goals. 
However, our w'ork has found serious shortcomings in federal agencies’ ability «o 
generate reliable and timely data to measure their progress in achieving goals and 
in chcir analytic capacity to use those data'' VETS faces such shot! comings and 
will need to a<ldress tliis critical challenge. A signillcant challenge is i hat one of 
VETS' critical reporting systems— known as the ETA 9002 system appears t o be 
inadequate to .judge VETS’ performance at the national level because of 
rneasiirement inconsistencies among states and the impact tJiat stait^s polii’y 
choices have on reported data. Moreover, these data limitations impede V E'l S 
ability to compare program performance from one year to another that is, \ h TS 
cannot be certain if the measures are improving and that its fierformance is in fact 
improving over time While ETA is planning to replace its 9002 system, no finn 
schedule has yet been established for when such a new system will be in jilact'. 

Significant Into rstat e Variation m ETA 9002 System 
Limits Usefulness of Dat a as Performance Me a sure 

VETS has rra<iiti<jnally relied on the ETA 9002 system, which collects data on 
persons registering with state employment service agencies and tracks the 
services provided to registrant.s as well as information on registrants’ employment 
outcomes for performance reporting purposes- VETS uses these data as the basis 
for measuring its performance i.oward several critical strategic and perforinrince 
goals. In particular, these data arc used to indicate how mtmy veterans who 
received employment-related services got jobs, which is a critical dimension of 
perfornuince for VETS’ laigcst programs the DVOP and LVEK programs. 

From a review of reported data ul the national level, however, the vaiiance in 
state-reported result raises concerns. For e.Kaniple, in program year 1998, state- 
reported data on entered-employment rates for veterans — that. is. rJio percentage 
of veterans who registered with the employment service and eventually found 
jobs — varied dramatically, from 68.9 percent in Tennessee to 3.7 percent iri 
California. The average rate across all stales was 26.7 percent. Substantial 
variation has occurred for years and indicates the need to tletennine whether the 
data reflect real differences in performance or whether the data are unusable for 
perfonn^ce measurement purposes. 

The case of California illustrates some of the reason.s why the reriorted ETA 9002 
data varies. Over the last 3 years, the reported entered-employment rate has 
dropped from over 18 percent to less than 4 percenL In our discussions, 
California officials noted that they have changed the source of the data used to 
track employment outcomes for veterans and othersw'ho register with the 
employment service. The slate is now using employer-reported wage data to 
obtain information on the employment outcomes of individuals. However, the 
state cannot obtain and submit these data in time to be included in tlie ETA 9002 
data system. As a result, the data do not reflect actual results with regai d to 


" Mftn?iginy for Rf-siilt.<=;: Challpnees Agencie s Face Ln Hro(t »cing (. n‘dib.ie. 
(GAO/GGD-00-:32, Feb. 4, 2000). 
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California’s program, and the state’s reported entered-emi)loyment rates are likely 
significantly understated and do not reflect the actual level of performance. 

State Po licy Ch oices Also Affect 1 ^seflllnes■s 
of ETA 9002 Da ta as Performance Measu re 

Other changes currently taking place will also affect the ETA 9002 data tliat \T^TS 
uses to measure its progress. For example, states are taking different approaches 
to providing services to customers. In some cases, customers who use resource 
rooms, the Internet, or other self-help tools are not required to register; only 
customers who require assistance from employment office staff must do so. 
Differences among states in registration policies will affect national data reported 
to VETS because not everyone receiving assistance is being counted. These 
different policies will affect national data reported to VETS. Table 2 illustrates 
how such differences can affect enUTed-emplojTucnt rates, the rates \T!TS uses to 
measure its performance. In this example, while 100 veterans enter the 
employment service for assistance and ultimately 40 get jobs, in one case the 
placement rate is 40 percent and in the other is 50 percent-a 10-point difference 
that results from counting all job-seekers in one case, and only those requiring 
staff assistance in the other. 

T able 2: How Registrar ion Policies A ff ect Reported F.lntered-EmDlovtnen( Rates 


! Al! customers required to register 

1 Self-service customers do not register 

' C'uslomers counted 


Customers counted 

20 ('ustomers use ; 

self-help services ' 20 

20 Customers use 
self-help services 


80 Gustomors 
require staff 

1 assistance 80 

80 Customers 
require st aff 
assistance 

80 ! 

I 40 Customers 

! who get jobs 40 ' 

40 Customers 
'Who gel jobs 

' 40 

! Entered- i 

1 employment rate 40/100 - 40 percent 

Enlered- 

emplovment rate 40/80 = 50 percent 


New ETA 9002 System and Performance Me as ures Are Being C onsidered 


According to ETA officials, a new system to replace the ETA 9002 system is being 
considered but no roptacoment schedule has been established ETA officials hope 
the new system will more accurately reflect the performance of employment 
service offices. In addition, VETS is working on developing additional 
performance measures which might be more useful forjudging states’ and local 
offices' performance in the future How’ever, it is unclear whether the effort vvili 
resolve inconsistencies in measurement among states and yield useful information 
at the national Icvtd We will be pursuing these matters in our future work for the 
Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, this conclud<‘s my prepared statement I will be happy to answer 
any questions that you or other Members of the Subcommittee may have. 


GAO CONTACTS AND A C KNOWLEDGM E NTS 

For future contacts regarding this testimony, please contactSigurd R. Nilsen at 
(202) 512-7003. Individuals making key contributions to this testimony included 
Jeff Appel, DemiisGehley, Peter Minarik, and Kaun I..a7.ier. 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for inviting me today to discuss ways to encourage individuals with 
disabilities to return to work. After a brief description of the Social Security 
Administration’s (SSA's) disability program and our current vocational 
rehabilitation program, I will focus my testimony on just one part of the Ticket to 
Work and Work Incentives Improvement Act of 1999. This important legislation 
has a number of provisions which will help individuals with disabilities who want 
to work by lessening their fears about losing health care coverage and income 
during attempts to work, but I will concentrate today on the ‘Ticket” program. 

Social Security Disabilit y 

Generally, when people think about Social Security, they think about retirement 
benefits, Nearly one-third of Social Security beneficiaries, however, are the 
surviving family members of workers who have died or are severely disabled 
workers or then wives and children. The protection provided by the Social 
Security Disability Insurance (SSD!) program is extremely important, especially 
for young families. For a young, married, average income worker with two 
children. Social Security is the equivalent of a $223,000 disability income 
insurance policy. In the event of severe disability, the SSDI program stands 
between these families and poverty. .Additionally the Supplemental Security 
Income (SSI) program serves the most economically vulnerable population with 
disabilities, most of whom are living in poverty. 

In .lune 2000 SSA sent benefits to over 9.5 million individuals on the basis of 
disability. In Fiscal Year (FY) 1999, disabled workers and their dependents 
received over $50 billion in cash benefits under the SSDI program and disabled 
individuals received over $24 billion in cash benefits under the SSI program. 

Also, SSDI benefits are the gateway to the Medicare program to those individuals 
who have been eligible for disability benefits for 24 months. These benefits 
provide health care coverage that to many SSDI beneficiaries is simply 
incplaceable, since many would not be able to obtain insurance in private markets 
simply because they are disabled. The Medicare program paid over $24 billion in 
benefits in fiscal year 1999 to individuals whose entitlement to Medicare is based 
on their SSDI benefits. I'hus, almost $75 billion was paid in fiscal year 1999 from 
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the Social Security and Medicare programs on behalf of disabled workers and their 
families, not including the $24 billion w^e paid in cash benefits under the SSI 
program. 

Current Vocati onal Rehabilitation Program 

In addition to providing other incentives to work, we also refer disabled 
beneficiaries to their State Vocational Rehabilitation (VR) agency, or to other 
sendee providers in the public and private sector who try to help beneficiaries 
return to work. During the initial SSA field olfice interview, each applicant (with 
certain exceptions) is given information about rehabilitation services wdiich may be 
available and the individual's rights and responsibilities under the law. Each case 
forwarded to the State Disability Dcicnnination Serv'icc for a disability 
determination is also screened for referral to a State VR agency. Tho.5C individuals 
identified as likely to benefit from State VR services are referred. 

The Social Secunty Act and regulations authori/e the Commissioner to use the 
Social Security trust funds and general fund of the I reasury to reimburse State VR 
agencies and, in some cases, alternate VR providers for the reasonable and 
necessary costs of VR scrv'iccs provided respectively to disabled Social Security 
and SSI beneficiaries. However, neither the states nor the alternate providers arc 
reimbursed for the ser\ ices furnished to a beneficiary until he or she has performed 
substantial gainful activity (SGA) for a continuous period of 9 months. In 200U, a 
nonblind disabled beneficiary earning more than $700 per month and a blind 
beneficiary earning more than SU70 per month are generally considered to be 
performing SGA, which is a measure of whether a person meets our definition of 
disability. 

In FY 1999, SSA referred approximately 52,000 individuals whose Social Security 
nr SSI claims were allowed and approximately 70,000 w'hose claims w'ere denied 
to State VR agencies (some of the denied claims may subsequently be allowed ai 
the appeal level and also be included as an allowed claims' referral). In FY 1999, 
SSA approved approximately 1 1,000 VR reimbursement claims at a cost of $120 
million. (Most, if not all, claims reimbursed in 1999 had been referred for VR 
services prior to 1 999.) Although this was a record year for reimbursements, we 
look forw'ard to greater progress in this area. 
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rhe Ticket To Work A nd Self-Sufficiency Progr am 

In 1 997, the Administration first proposed its " I ickct to Independence," which was 
later included in the President's Fiscal Year 1999 budget. President Clinton signed 
the Ticket to Work and Work Incentives Improvement Act of 1999 on 
December 1 7, 1999. A major provision of that legislation is the Ticket to Work 
and Self-Sufficiency Program, which is based on the fundamental principles of 
customer choice and paying for outcomes. The Ticket Program is scheduled to be 
phased in nationally over a three-year period starting early in 2001. Most SSDI 
and SSI disability beneficiaries will receive a "ticket" they may use to obtain 
vocational, rehabilitation and other cm]>loymcnt support services from an approved 
provider of their choice, called an Kmployment Nertvork. I he program is 
voluntary'; beneficiaries who choose to participate will take their tickets to 
Fmployment Networks. The beneficiary and the Hmployment Network will 
jointly develop a plan of services leading to employment. 

Fmployment Networks will serve under agreements with SSA. and can be any 
qualified State or local government agency, or a private entity, that assumes 
responsibility for the coordination and delivery of services under the Ticket to 
Work program. An Hmploymcnt Network can be a one-stop delivery’ system 
established under the Workforce Investment Act of 1998; a State Vocational 
Rehabilitation Agency: a single provider of services; or a group of providers 
organized to combine their resources into a single entity. Hmploymcnt Networks 
can provide services directly or by entering into agreements with other 
organizations or individuals to provide the appropriate services. Employment 
Networks will only be paid based on their success in assisting beneficiaries to get 
and maintain employment and move off the SSI and SSDI benefit rolls. 

We have begun to build the infrastructures needed to implement the Ticket 
Program, as mandated by the new legislation. We will begin recruiting 
Hmploymcnt Networks later this year and send the first tickets to beneficiaries in 
early 200 1 . Therefore, we have no real experience to report at this time. We will 
provide information we gain from our evaluation of the Ticket Program at a later 
date. 
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Conclusion 

Mr, Chairman, as a nation, wc are best served when all of our citizens have the 
opportunity to contribute their talents, ideas, and energy to the workforce. We 
think the Ticket Program will be an effective mean.? to further this goal, and we 
look forward to sharing the results of the Program with Congress. 

I wilt be happy to answer any questions you might have. 


71-102 D-01-3 
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VetJobs.com, Inc 

KKK) Johnson f erry Road 
Suite f:-lslt 
Marietta. CIA 30()6S 

■ '2 1 u») 

S /7.S'^8.5fi27 (Of 
77l),5fo.,*2.^S (1) 
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Veterans Make The Best Employees 

”i wish we had more people in the country going through the 
military, because tt*s the greatest experience in the world in 
terms of helping you understand the cultural makeup of the 
country and how you can work together. Whether you’re in for 
three years or for 30, you take that back to your community, and 
you have a totally different understanding of this country by 
having served. There’s no greater thing a young person can do 
than to be responsible for other people in the military 
environment. It helps you learn who you are, how to make 
de cisions, a n d how to lead. ” 

James Webb 

Decorated USMC Vietnam Veteran 
Secretary of the Navy (1987-88) 
Source: Interview in PROCEEDINGS - US Naval Institute, April 2000 


‘^Premier Technology Group Inc. has hired an extensive number 
of veterans from resumes obtained through VetJobs.com. 
Veterans are more adaptable, motivated and mature. They set 
high standards for themselves and are team players. As the 
corporate recruiter, this is the first resume data base search 
engine I use. The majority of our contracts are government 
related and require the extensive training and experience 
transitioning military personnel have acquired. My applause to 
VetJobs.com for bringing ^ts excellent recruiting tool to the 
civilian corporate world.” 

James Klasek 

Director of Recruiting 
Premici Technology Group Inc 
Springfield, VA 

(Premier Technology has hired 12 veterans through VetJobs.com) 
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Veterans Affairs Subcommittee on Oversight and 
Investigations 

U.S. House of Representatives 
Remarks by Theodore L. Daywalt 
CEO and President - VetJobs.com 
27 September 2000 

Chairman Hverell and distinguished members of the subcommittee. 1 
am l ed Daywalt, CbO and president of Vetlobs.com. 

It is an honor and a dislitict pleasure to be here tliis miming. 

VeUobs is a cotnpany owned by veterans. Our primary mission is to 
assi.st veterans, tlieir spouses and dependents. 

Since we launched last Veterans Day, we liave grown into the largest 
resume dtitaba.sc and job-po.sting site for military r'eterans on the Intcriicl. 

All of our many services arc FREK to veterans of ihe United States 
Air Force, Army, Coast Guard. .Marine Corps, Merchant Marine, Navy and 
National Guard, plus their spouses and dependents. 

We are proud and honored to call the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States our FRIEND and PARTNER. The VFW owns 10 percent of 
VetJobs. We work with them on a daily basis in their Military Assistance 
Program, and in many other initiatives to help America’.s veterans. 

Today, wc have more than 400 military-friendly companies posting 
jobs at VetJobs. They include large corporations like General Dynamics, US 
Filter and Intel. .Small companies like PE Systems of Charleston, South 
Carolina and the University Alliance ofBISK.COM out of Tampa. Florida. 
Some members of the public sector have also gotten the tnc.ssage the 
military veterans are .special people. Our public sector customers include the 
U.S. Custom Service, ihe U.S. Postal Service, the Wyoming Higlnvay Pati'ol 
and the Pliocmx. .Arizona Police Depailment. 

Let me tell you a shon story. 

I spoke recently to the operations manager of a Georgia con.sunier 
pi'oducis shipping firm. 

He told me on a recent Friday night, the backlog of orders was 
horrendous and he asked for volunteers from his 1 2-man crew to work 
overnight to give the next shift a fighting chance to get through the weekend. 

He said. “All 3 of the military veterans volunteered without hesitation 
because they understood what MISSION FAILURE was all about. The 
others said to me “Sorry, we’ve got plans and left.” 



Ladies and gentlemen, that Can Do spirit, reliability, discipline and 
mission-oriented work ethic of veterans makes them highly employabie in 
the civilian and public sectors. 

Sadly, however, that is simply not what is happening in .America. 

The unemployment rate for our military veterans is substantially 
higher than the national average, and we at VetJobs are committed to doing 
something about that. 

Many corporate job recruiters never consider military veterans for 
employment because they have had no exposure to .America's armed forces. 
We have had a volunteer military for more than 30 years, the draft is a 
distant memory and the last war was a decade ago. Consider the following: 

.After World War 11, one out of every 10 Americans w-as cither a 
veteran or on active duty in our armed services. 

Today, that number has shrunk to one veteran for every 147 
Americans. 

In years past, American heroes like Daniel Joseph Daly and Smedley 
Butler, Alvin York and Eddie Rickeiibacker, Bull Hakscy and George Patton. 
Lloyd Burke and Chesty Puller were chronicled in tlie news media and 
known in every household in America. 

Today, probably the best known veteran in America is TOM HANKS, 
who played United States Army Captain John Miller in the Academy-award 
winning film "Saving Private Ryan.” 

What has resulted from all this? 

According to the federal Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
unemployment rate for male tniliiary veterans discharged since 1994 is 7 
percent, compared to an overall U.S. unemployment rale of 4.5 percent. 
Among black and Hispanic male veterans, unemployment is 6.8 percent 
and 8.1 percent, respectively. The unemployinent rate for female 
veterans is 5.9 percent. 

Our aimed forces are no longer soldiers in foxholes and sailors aboard 
gunboats. We have a high-tech military billeted by men and women superbly 
named in state-of-the-art technology, leadership and teamwork. 

For example, did you know that 92 percent of active duty military use 
personal computers and 5 1 percent use LA.N systems. All major military 
operating systems - control and command, administration, logistics, 
intelligence and weapons - are highly computerized and require superbly 
trained and motivated people to operate them. 

We firmly believe that message needs to find its way in America's 
corporate boardrooms, and, if 1 may be permitted to u.se a military term, 
VetJobs is “SCOPE-LOCKED” on that mission. 




Here arc sonic oJ the things we are doing. 

We have developed ihc nxjst comprehensive veterans job board on the 
Iniemel, with niuitiple services to help veterans and employers understand 
each others needs, ’mieuage and work environments. 

Ol’ien, veterans and civilian employers speak a dift'ereril language. 

We had a retiring scni(»r chief petty officer from the United Stales Navy 
forward her resume to one of our corporate customers. During her 2U-ycar 
career, she had worked as a Dl'TAil.lCR in the Bureau of Naval F^ersonnel, 
in charge of the career paths of hundreds of sailors, and a po-silion in the 
civijian world tlial would be on a senior management level. The employer 
thought she washed cars. 

We offer our services !• KEK to all vcteran.s. their spouses and 
dependents. 

We offer and market our services to BOTH officers and enlisted men and 
women, because for every officer, there are 20 enlisted personnel. 

We put together a Board of .Advisots that inciudc.s retired E- lOs from 
each of the services, and a group of flag officers that includes a Medal of 
Honor winner and one of ilie first .Afi tx.an-Americans to command a United 
.Stales Army infantry division. 

We offer veterans assistance in resume preparation, job interview 
technic|ues and career pianning. 

We ore educaiing human resources personnel, recruiters and 
employers on why they should hire veterans. In your packet you should have 
a sheet that we provide employers on 12 reasons to hire veterans. 

As of August 3f’. we have more than 15,000 veterans posting 
resumes on our site, and have helped more than 5.30 veterans find jobs. Our 
lop employer through Augu.si is Combined Insurance (Tmipanies of 
America, headquartered in Chicago. III. ~ with more than 60 hires. 

Premier Icchnology Croup Inc., located nearby in the Washington 
suburb of Springfield, VA - hired 12 veterans off our site in their first six 
months with us, which is typical for many of the technology companies 
posting positions with VeUobs. 

We publish two monthly newsletters - one for veterans and one for 
employers. The newsletters are one of our best vehicles for bringing veterans 
and employers together. 

Through these newsletters, plus our advertising and public relations 
campaigns, we arc trying to educate employers and veterans that in the 2U‘ 
Century economy, the Internet is fast replacing newspaper want ads, so 
much so that last year 90 percent of the Fortune Global 500 companies were 
actively recruiting on the Internet. 
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We work closely with the military transition offices around the world 
to ensure that transitioning veterans are aware of our services. 

'fo assist veteran spouses and dependents, VeUobs in October ts 
launching a BRAND NEW SERVICE where jobs, resume preparation and 
career counseling will be specifically tailored to the veteran’s family needs. 

Bui just as important, VetJobs is dedicated to supporting the mission 
of America’s active duty military, reserves and National Guard. We are not 
here to encourage military members to leave the service, but to give them 
the best possible assistance once their decision has been made. We have 
dedicated “CONSIDER STAYING IN" and JOIN THE GlIARD/RESERVE 
links on our homepage. We have done this on the home page at the 
suggestion of the active duty commanders. Sometimes the best job answer 
for a young service member is to stay in a while longer and gain more 
schooling and experience. If we can facilitate that happening, we have again 
succeeded. 

We are active financial sponsors of the athletic programs at the United 
States Air Force, Coast Guard, Military and Naval Academies. 

In addition, the military has hired us to help them find civilian 
employees, reservists and National Guardsmen. Our military cu.stoniers 
include: 

• The United Slates Navy Recruiting Command 

• The United States Naval Reserve Command 

• The United States Air Force Reserve Command 

• The Naval Surface Warfare Center 

• The Anny and Air Force Exchange Service 

Ladies and gentlemen, VeUobs - together with our partner the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United Stales - will do anything to help our veterans. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for your gracious invitation to speak here this 
morning, and Please Remember: 

Freedom is NOT FREE - Support our Amied Forces and Veterans. 

Thank you. 
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VET.IOBS S ] ATlSTtCS 

As 0 ;' 27 Seplcnibcr 2f)00 


• Over 5.5 Mil. I ION Hi rs 

• ('11F..N()\)!..\'AI. 1 R.AI-FIC ('iRCJWTH 



• I I 2,000 UNIOL E V isn OK.S (459f RHPE.AT VISITORS) 

• 1 03b .AN'ER.AGE P.AOE MEWS PER VISITOR 

• I 5.000 REC.I,STr:RI.':i) X'ETHRA.NS with re.sume,s 

• 26‘ff I'RAN'SITIONING Mll.l'l ARY PHRSO.MNEL 

• 74% Curren tly in work i orce 

• 65%- r-.Ni.,iSTr.D/ 35% ots'icer 

• 530 V'FVrFRANS HAVE SEOURED JOBS l.'Sl.NC} VBTJOBS 

• 400 Mii.iT.AR'i’-FRiENOE'i Companies post i.ng jobs 

• DIVERSITY IN BOTH EXPERIENCE AND PEOPLE 

• Extensive; media and ai.liance coverage 
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Siemens - Westingiiouse 
Verizon 

FedEx Global IT 

Los Angeles Police Department 

COMMON^'EALTH EDISON - NUCLEAR 

Combined Insurance Cos. of America 

Koch Industries 

Wyoming highway pa'irol 

Litton PRC 

UNYSIS 

Intel 

Cobb County & Gwinnett County (GA) 
us navy/naval reserve/air force reserve 
General Dynamics 
Arthur Anderson 


Electronic Data Systems 
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WHY HIRE A VET 

Twelve Great Reasons 


1 . Military veterans are graduates of the world's largest system of spccialif.ed professional, 
fnechanicril and technical training schools. 

2. Veterans are one of the nation’s mo.ss important sources of well-educated, highly trained 
and strongly motivy.ed employees who understand teamwork and e.xcel in culiuraliy 
diverse work environments. 

3. Since ail of the maiur iniUtaiy operating sYstems - conunand and control, admimstraiive, 
iogtstics. inielligence and weapons - are highly ccHoputenzed, a majority of military 
members arc trained in rhe use and management of computer systejns. 

■4. The niodenj. high-icch armed forces detisand ar. cver-ristng level of technical skills ami 
educational .standards to operate and maintain nwre compiet sy.siems than ever before. In 
line wi'h these requirenK'nts. the services are recruiimg and re-cnlnsimg only the most 
highly qualified applicants. Techntcal training in the iiiilitars is on the cutting edge of 
advanced technology. 

5. Niiiety-two percent of active duty niitilary }>ersonnc) use computers at then places of 
duty 

6. Seventythree percent use desktop computers; 43 percent use computer workstations; 5 i 
percent use L.'VN sysicms; 22 percent use- clicnt/scrver networks; 17 percsni u.se 
mainframe cornpuieis and 13 percem use minicoinputers. 

7. l-ony perceTU of mitiiary personnel in the I l.S. have job assignments that involve 
information resource management. 'I'hcy include computer operators, programnters. 
system analysis, graphic designers, engineers, LAN specialists and MIS managers. 

8. Because of a big push for quality in new recruits during the post«>Ui war years. Uie 
current mtiitary is the most highly educated in history. More than 98 percent of ail service 
members arc high .scIkioI graduates and over 36 percent have graduated or attended 
college 

y. Military training has produced a more mature and responsible employee compared with 
employee.^ who have no military experience Military members arc given great 
responsibility and leadership rotes early in their careers. new enlisted soldier, for 
example, progresses to C orporal in about two years and assumes the responsibilities of 
Sergeant's rank in three or four years. .At each level the service member Is responsible for 
the performance anti wril being of larger and larger numbers of troops. 

1 0. Military veterans arc accustomed to assuming high levels of icspon.sihility for the 

employers property. Relatively young service people are responsible for thousands- even 
millions of dollais wi«th of govcimnciu piu{x;iiy. cotupuici systems, lunka. planes. Hcets 
of vehicles, etc. This level of re.sp(.'nsihility hastens the maturation of service personnel 
and mascs them seasoned leaders and managers 

I i . The military ts one of the most demanding professions m the world, 'ITie rigorous miliisry- 
training each service member receives prtxluccs highly motivated individuals who set 
high goals for themseivcs. 

12. Appro.viiniiiely 2UU,(X.)0 wcli-traircd and highly qualified personnel will exit the military- 
each ycac. 
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Statement of George Boggs, Ph.D., 


on behalf of the 


American Association of Community Colleges 


to the 


House Committee on Veterans Affairs 
Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations 


on 


Evaluating Veterans Employment and Training Service Program 
Effectiveness and Strategic Planning 


U.S. House of Representatives 
340 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 


September 27, 2000 
10:00 A.M. 
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( r<)(Hi M\ name is Dr (root ye j<. Rujiys and i am IVcM>.ictU ot the 

AnierK'an A<socialioii o!'c»>mmunit\ Cell-ages (AACC). AACC represea'.s over 1 .i 00 
leginuiilly accredited, public and [>M\ate. associate degree-granling institulioiis efhigher 
education. I am pleased tc appear today hetore the ( )versighi and Investigations 
Siihemnniittee (Hi the rele ot eemmimitv Cvdieges in proividing job placement and rehtled 
.■>erA ice-, to \ cterans 

A e eoiniiiend the Suhemninillee lo: talking a haid look at whether \eter>iiis .ne 
rccewaiy cilieteni and etleclne assistance in locating suitable iobs when ihev base 
separated Irom I lie -er\ lee. Adequate pertOrrnanee of this funetion is a moral impeialo e 
•.'ueJ li' thi'sc wliti have served this eor.ipirv. and this work is also a sirone I'ccruiline tiad 
tor the XinieJ iMHces. 

[i IS iiseiiil lo sraie up trorn that, i! there is ope thing that unites evuniriuniiv 
colleges, it is their diver'Uv . I he enormous range orconinuiiiitv colleges i.s due larec'v 
(o the fact ih.ii ihev are localiv oriented mslituti(>ns whose focus and i'perati«'n icflects 
idetv dilterent local needs. In addition, community colleges are embedded in a range of 
goveniment oversight structures, pariiculaily at the stale level, and the) art also guided 
bs dilleicnt tv pcs v‘t' goveining biHirds. both at the state and local level. 1 iencc. there is 
iio such diing a.s a i;pie.d eoinnniniiv ecdlcge: thev arc largte aiul sm.iii. urban, lura! anti 
suburban an.l tt>eiis.:d tm a mv nad c'l ediieational. frainitig and relaie<.l <>bieeiive.s, 
f' iiiaiK . it should be iioied lhal commuiiiiv colleges .strive to be as llesible and respon.sive 
as possible Dchped atientioii io eompelliug needs is often no better than total 
inattcnlion. espeeiallv in instances conceiiiing the imperatives of I'msinesses 

( 'lii (est’moiu tedav ihghliglils some ot (he many activiiies (ha* connniiniiv 
ctdleges across the countiy are undertaking to place veterans into good jobs, for vears. 
corntnuiiilv college, s have been iniinialciy tiiv.ilveJ in providing pi.ieemeiU and related 
lob-linding services to Americ.i's veicraiw In some ea.ses these activities are directed 
speeilicailv- lo these nuliv iduals. nut ihis s-jpporl is also provided in the e(>ntc\l i'fniorc 
genei j 1 job plaeejiieni activities, In adJiiion. cvHiimunity cs'lleges .ire active in assisliny 
(cierans m tiling Monigomerv id Bill claims, and in guiding them Imvard eviucatit>n and 
training programs to Itclp Ibein reali/c their career and related goats, i hn. Assticiation is 
also proud of its .strong and long-time support lor (he .Monlgomerv (.rl fhll. 

{'lie Ovcrsigiii and Inv estigaiicms Subeonmiittee is well aware that the lederal role 
in lob training changed >.jjamaiieall\ with the .-Vugusi. 1 emietnient of the A'ork force 
Iiiv estnient .•Net < W J.'Vi. 1 Ins law was "l igmally scheduled (or fui! implementation this 
.iulv', but the Depariment oi I abur i V\ lA ) is giv mg si.me.s an extra year to bring the new 
'vstein fully on-line. Development i)rihe new A I, A svsiem will liave enormous 
implications h>r ciHomuniiv ecdlegcs in the arews of educaiton atid career counseling, job 
placement, and minieroiis other aetiviiies. and hence vvill greativ impact upon the servdeos 
prov ided lo veiciaiis 


I he A I, A s> stem presents both challeugexs and opportunities idr our colleges, 
i lope,-, were higii with enactment of the law, and in some places this oplinii.sm lia.s been 
leah/ed. wit!: eommunitv colleges piavmg a large role in the Hedgling WI.A svstem in 
wavs dial complement and enhance existing activities. In other cases, however, the law 
has created contliels. Some of the problems our association hears about include; 
inadequate repre.sentation input on tlie new Workforce Investment Boards t A IBs); 
urisatisfactorv relationships within One-Stop Career Centers, particularlv over the 
allocation of expendiuires for operating the One-Slops; and the burden of generating 
extensive new accounlabililv inlornialion required to keep training programs eliuible for 
A'IA lunding. In addition, in many places the WI.A system simply mirrors a lange of 
serv ices that many comnumity colleges already provide I heiefore. the overlay of a 
w hole new lederal system, with a complicated .system of statutorily mandated partners.’* 
has created complications for our colleges. Nevertheless, they are strongly committed to 
making (he system work. 

W ha! follows are some examples ot what eommunitv colleges arc doing iti help 
veterans following discharge, pariiculaily in the area ofjob placement 
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\(trth Essex C'omniunity College 

At Nonh l-ssex ( 'ommimit} ( ollcge (NFCC' l iij Htivcrhiil, MA. the C aivcr 
UcNeippmcnl Center works closely with \elerans’ groups on catnpus atui assists llieni 
w irh the:!' rc-eareering progranis- offering indi\ iJual and group career coiinseiing with a 
specillc foeus on veierans when aJ'.ised The college also offers opportunities tor 
siuilenls to "Test" particular career fields in job shadow s, e.xternships. or "adiih 
cooperaiive educational programs that allow participants to work in at least three tields 
each terin so that ihe\ ean gather career experience. While at N'l .C C. veterans are 
encouraged to participate tn all careei programs, including speciali/eJ wcukslug's 
focusing (.'n "What Skills Veterans luring to the New Economy." career panels. Meet and 
CTieei Enipioyer Davs, and On-Campus Employer Interview IXos. This i.^ all done with 
clo.se attention to individual backgr<»unds and the special needs ol clients Kelcr|■a!.^ are 
niade to appii'priatc external restairces when needed. 

Faxfttexille Technical C ommunitx Colltge 

fav’clteville 1 echniea! Community College (E l'(X 1 in I a>ctte\iile. \(. . is 
activoC engaged in assisting veierans get jobs. The institution has a lull*'iinc \ cterans 
Services Coordinator Most of the college’s edforts are latgeted at v eiei ans \viili ■'Crv ice- 
connected physical or mental disabilities. Al E FCC, the Vetcr.ins Serv ices ( hike, in 
conjunction with the counseling staff in the Career Center, provides eduvalional. 
vocational, and personal counseling, in addition to evaluating veterans' interests, abiliiies 
and skills. .All of these elTorUs are aimed at pic-viding veierans vviih 'lie necessarv 
cduuition and training to qualilv ihetn for suitable emplovmeni. 

C omiiiunitv College of Haltiniore ( ountv 

hath of the three campuses at the Community College ol Ikiltiinoro <ounl\ ic'CHCt itt 
.Mar)iand lias a Veterans Office and personnel to haridie sliidenl veierans. .All veterans 
are idenlified and seen by college personnel upon application to the college Veierans arc 
intervievvetl anvi requested to produce sepaiaiion pa[\’i's and to compleio appropriate V A- 
relaled educational hcmefil Jocumenls. Also. The Veterans ( )tfice reiu>s the appntpriaic 
procedures that must be followed by veierans as thev [iiatticiilate. 

Veierans are then sent to the Counseling (. enter t<* begin the asses, smem procc.ss. 1 hose 
w ith previous college coursevvt'rk niiglit be waned irotn the assessment [irocoss. 

1 lowever. previous coiirsework and.'or military training is evaluated for acccjUancc int(' 
ihe college and tor prograrnmulic tit. i'or students without prev ious college coursevvork. 
an assessment process is required to determine their level of reading, w riting, and math 
proficiencv . .Also. ev>unselors advice sliideiUs regarding the course requirements tor their 
degree and ccrtilicale programs. Veteran.s arc required to meet witii counselors ever> 
semester to ensure that they arc progressing appropriately. I his function is terminared 
upon transfer graduation Tlowever, all records continue to be maintained by tlie 
institution. 

Northern VirRiiiia C ommunitx College 

Northern Virginia Community College (WCC) docs not have a dedicated, 
ongoing program to assist veterans with finding employment, but it provides many 
related ^cr\ ices. With the demise of VFOP grants a few years ago. coupled \\ ith the 
college's nolkv t)f turning over V.A education reporting fees to the general operating 
fund, veterans services offices no longer have the funds to support a vigorous outreach 
jirogiam. 1 iowev er. veteran .students seeking employment are directed to the Career 
kcSiH'rce Center job banks, as well as to the local Virginia Employment C i>mniis.sion. 
'vhich provides a special .service dedicated to military veterans. 

N VCC also currently provides education support for 1 12 Chapter 3 1 veterans 
wifi service-connected disabilities. The primary focus of this program is specifically "to 
make Them marketable for a good job compatible with their disabilities." The primary 
mi^.sic’n c’f the five-canipus veterans affairs offices is to lllc education claims on behalf of 
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veierans. then ciigihle (Jepcndcnt.s. ainl active duty service persons. On average. NVC'C 
files, tracks, and adjusts approximately 900 education claims per semester. 

Wake Technical C nmmunity College 

Wake Technical Community Ccdlcgo ( WTCC) in Raleigh, NC . pro\ ides a \ arteiv 
t)f services to veterans interested in getting )obs Fhese activities include, resume 
preparation: interv ievv practice; Career Fair preparation and campus Career Fairs, ]ob 
listings; employer resource inibrmation: informational assistance on salaries and 
occupations; career exploraiioa-planning services: referrals to veteran representativ es at 
the fimploymen! Serv iccs Commissions and the North ('arolina Veterans Affairs Cftice, 
and providing Work-Study positions at the Veterans’ Readjustment Counseling Serv ice. 

(.jrosstnont ( ollege 

The college is e.xiremely active in .sei v ing a large area veterans population One 
good example of this is veterans' engagement in the college's L.ANlrack program. 


Since its inception in 19%. the 
L.ANTrack program has graduated 
SO participants. Of these 
participants. 32 are veterans and as 
olTScplcinber 8. 2090. all 32 have 
retained employment using the 
skills Tauglit in the program. 

The WHBTraek (Formerly PC 
Oniine) program, while still a 
fairly new program, has already 
graduated 21 participants, l.s of 
whom are veterans, and a.s of 
September 8. 2000. Id have 
retained employment using the 
skills taught in tlie program. 

It might also be useful to 
include testimonials from two sludcnt.s who have benefited by these services. 

Jeff Boies took a I.ocai Area Network i’rogram in the spring of 1998. and has 
since become a Network Manager at VX'ard-Noah .America. JclVwnicN. "My name is Jeff 
Boles and this is my sti>ry of lu>vv 1 liave made the adjustment coming from the .Army 
being disabled and not knowing vvhat i was going to do to support my family. J could no 
longer work in the construction trade, so 1 asked VA if they could help me got retrained 
though their VOC rehabilitation program When 1 gi't to Crossmont Ck'Ucge I knew very 
little about computers and networks With the help of the instnicnvrs and stalf. I was able 
to retain enough knowledge about networks and computers at Orossmonl's Feadership & 
Hconomic Development Institute to help me get a job in this field When 1 got m\ job 
here at Ward-North America I started at an entry-level Technical Support position, and 
over the last two years my re.sponsibilities have grown. I now have ihc title ol' Nctwv>rk 
Manager " 

Juan Molina joined the .Army m (.Jclobcr. AVhen my lour of duty canic to an end, 

1 had no clue as to wliat I could do or become. 1 knew my options were limited, as 
everyone knows that armor crewman are not your six figure salary carcei s. I h.."d the G1 
Bill and many benefits that being a veteran provides, but my advantage was ii;y yuudi 
and determination to excel 1 started on my General Education at my nearest commiinhv 
college, hoping that I would find my calling in the workforce. 1 stumbled across an ad 
that a South County Career Center could provide veteran assistance in career placemen! 1 
thought it wouldn 1 hurt as long as I didn’t sign on a dotted line. Spoke witli tlie counselor 
and received the go-ahead to attend LFDl the following week. (Believe me 1 read 
everything before attending.) I was told it would be a fast-paced course that would 
provide PC training and receive credits towards my A. .A. They were right 1 10 percent. 1 
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C(.n7ipleted Lt'Dl. and began an internship at the Port of San Diego. I applied whai 1 
learned, and absorbed the new Of course I stumbled my fair share of times, it i.s 
expected, you liave to earn your dues in any job. ' 

'I am cLirrentlv a l evel I! technician with Tcchnologv Integration (tronp. 
contracted to provide desktop support to the ^^)rt of Sail Diego. I have been [irov idiiiL; this 
support for one year now. This is probably the greatest job satistaclion tlui 1 i'.av e been 
pri\ deged with. 1 am not going to lie to you and say that everything is happv . and that the 
sun shines ever\da>. On the ctuilrary, it has been quite tough in this indushy as n i,' vcr> 
competitive. 1 HDl has dellnitcly prepared me lor my future.” 

Blue Ridge Community C ullcge 

Blue Ridge Comnmnity Coilcge (BRCCt in f lat Rock NC . has a nevvi> 
remodeled and cxjxmded .lobl.ink Career Center with many |ob placement atid career 
counseling resources available to the entire community, including veterans. The 
institution has a full timc l-mployment Security CoimiiissKm (f S( ) represeniative and 
maintaiiv.s comprehensive local job listings and tSC Job ! istings I he college has an 
eniplovabiiily lab with book-marked Internet employment sites. .selt'-paceJ job-seeking 
skills activities and DISCOVI R. a conipuien/.ed career assessment information sv-.-tcin, 
ll maintains a career resource library and a nationally eertilied career et’unseUn'. 1 here 
are also severtil resume specialists who work one-oii-onc to produce professional resuiiies 
for customers, 

Speciftcally for veterans. BRCC has a veteran's job consultant in its .h'bl.mk 
(.'enter everv Wednesday, Appointnieiits are scheduled lor this iiidiv idual for any 
\ eieians seeking emplov menl I he in.sutution is currently developing a mailing to be 
.sent to all students and graduates who are veterans, children <»r spouses <•! velCians. 
describing the employ ment serv iccs of the JobLink Center, 

Springfield Technical College 

Springfield Technical College (S IC) in Springfield. MA. olTers a variety ol 
services to veterans in attendance, as well as to other veterans located m the service area 
S'l C maintains an extensive referral network ot'an) agencies that provide a wide range of 
assistance to vclerans. including job placement The dean at the college who oversees the 
Office of Veterans' AlTairs is the commander of a local Veterans of botvign Wnvs nc'St. 
This ])rovides the institution with ready access to a brviad netw»>rk at the state and 
national levels that can help veieian.s find assistance. 

C entral Piedmont Community College 

.•\t Centra) Piedmont Community College in Charlotte. N(. . the ( areer C enter is 
open 10 visitors from the entire community. I he center offers spccia!i/cd assistance wirb. 
veterans' resumes. 1 he goal is to revise resumes to eniphasi/c iraitsferahle skills. .Sv) that 
veterans can make the iransili(>n into corporations or non-profit oiguiu/ations. I lie 
Career Center Web site also ha.s a section devoted to the military. Ot\c link that ha.s 
proven hclpliil i> called Hire (Quality lhUp://'ww>v.liirt»- qualitv.com ) 1 his site is; 
devoted to helping veterans find career opportunities with employers who \^ish to employ 
vclerans. 

Forsyth Technical College 


A( Forsyth I cchnical (.‘('llegc, located in Winston-Salem. N(. . veterans are 
offered the same array of serv ices through the Counseling and ['mploy mcint .Assistance 
Centers that ail students receive. I'herc is also a V.A College Wtirk-Studv Program that is 
coordinated through V.A Regional Offices and hclp.s veteran students find jobs on and off 
campus while they are enrolled in school. I he Winslori-Saiem V.A Regional Oltlce ha^> 
an integral role in this program. More generally, FTC's Ednployment .Assistance Center 
helps currently enrolled students find employment while they arc in school. They oiler 
Job Fairs during the school year for students to talk to polcnlial employers who come on 
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campus with employment possibilities lor students. They also help with resume writing 
and the job application process when veterans are looking for positions upon graduation 

South Carolina Technical Colleges 


A \ ariet> ol' services for veterans arc in place in South Carolma’s Tdcitnical 
Colleges. stafl member at Trident Technical College in Charleston. SC, works closel) 
with the Transition Assistance Pnigram at the Charleston Naval Weapons Station. 

'] hrough ihi.s program, the college representative makes a number of presentations to 
military personnel about to he discharged. These presentations focus upon general issues 
relating to college attendance and are not geared toward recruiting prospectiv e applicants 
to T I ident 'I echnicai College However, the college also niaintain.s office hours at the 
Weapons Station I hrough this presence, information about programs and services 
available at Indent fechnical College i.s made available. 

Central Carolina I echnicai C’oiiege, located in Suinlcr tiear Shaw Air Force Base, 
and the I echnicai ('o)Icgc of the l.owcounlry, located in Beaufort near a Marine .\ir 
Station and the Marine Corps Pecniit Depot at Parris Island, also work with base officials 
to ensure that inforniuiion about academic programs and services arc available to base 
personnel, as well as to dependents. Courses are taught at the biises. college staff are 
invited to make presentations, tuid the coikges advertise their programs in the bases' 
new.spapers. 

Many vif the Technical C olleges that do not have rniliiarv bases in their scrv'ice 
areas arc also involved in making veterans .and current military personnel aware of their 
academic programs and services and encourage cnrolimeni at the colleges. Piedmont 
'Technical ( ollcgc in Greenwood. SC', is a good example. Staff from Piedmont make 
presentations to the National Guard and Reserve unit.s within (heir serv ice areas. I'hesc 
progianis serve a dual purpose. They inform the men and women about higher education 
opportunities that arc av ailabic and provide the staff with an opporuinily to recruit 
applicants to Piedmont Technical College 

Piedmont's efforts arc built upon a good working relationship that has developed 
between the college’s staff and (he military recruiters and education assistance officers. 
These types of relationships have also been dev ekipcd in many of the areas serv ed by 
South Carolina's Technical Colleges. 

As the above descriptions demonstraic. community colleges are active in many 
places in helping veterans locate good job opportunities, and in providing mans related 
serv ices. Our in.siitutions are commtiied to these individuals, and vve stand ready to work 
w'illi the Subcommittee in dev ising ways to be even more effective in helping them. We 
thank you for iliis opportunity to testify before you today 
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Espiridion ‘AP Borrego 

Assistant Secretary for Veterans’ Employment and T raining 
I'.S. Department of Labor 
before the 

Oversight and Investigations Subcommittee of 
the Veterans' Affairs f ommittee 
L.S. House of Representatives 

September 27, 2000 


Mr. Chaimian. Ranking Member Brown and Members of the SiibeommiUec: 

I am pleased to be here today to discuss our Strategic Plan and its innuenee on \ ctcrans' 
Employment and Training Service's (VETS) program effectiveness. 

This morning I vvould like to begin by talking about the innovative solutions VFTS has put 
forward to meet the challenges of the New Economy. As you know, VETS is an agency of 
250 dedicated Federal employees. We have the rc.sponsibility to award and monitor 
employment and training grants under Title 38. L'.S.C.. Chapters 41 and 42 (primarily 
staffing grants to the States) to employ 2,600 Disabled Veterans Outreach Program 
specialists (DVOPs) and Local Veterans Employment Representatives (LVLRs), the majority 
of whom are service connected disabled veterans. The DX'OP .specialists provide intensive 
employability and job development services to help v eterans secure permanent employment, 
particularly veterans w'ith service comiected disabilities and other disadvantaged veterans. 
EVER staff provide supervision to the other local office .staff to emsurc that high quality 
service is prov ided to veterans and that pcrfonnance standards for services to veterans are 
achieved, as well as provide direct employment services to veterans. 

VE rS also provides direct investigative and enforcement services to protect employment 
rights and benefits for veterans, reservists, National Guard members, and other eligible 
persons. These rights and benefits are established pnmarily under the Uniformed Services 
Employment and Reemployment Rights Act (USERRA) at Title 38, U.S.C., Chapter 43, and 
the V'eterans Employment Opportunities Act of 1998 (VEOA). 

In the last year, VETS has crystalized its vision for the future — to prepare those veterans 
most in need of assistance for meaningful, long-term careers with continuing opportunities 
for advancement. Our basic strategy is to use the “One-Stop” philosophy of the new 
Workforce Investment Act (WIA) to ensure that veterans have access to a wide range of 
services, including self-service through automated tools such as America’s Job Bank. VEIS- 
funded staff will focus on those most in need of individual assistance. 

This change of focus addresses the General Accounting Office's (GAO) primary concerns 
about the clarity of VETS’ vision and the impact of WIA, 
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The veterans’ population represents more than 14 million working Americans; and according 
to the most recent statistics, in Program Year (PY) 1998, 1.8 million or 12% of those veterans 
registered with the public labor exchange. These 1 .8 million registrations occurred during a 
period when the unemployment rate for veterans was below 4%, i.e. 560,000. As an 
indicator of effectiveness, this shows that veterans know where to go when looking for a job. 


Of course, many v eterans who register arc looking for better jobs or are simply testing the 
market. The attached study shows that, in PY 1997, of the 13,541 veterans who registered 
with the public labor exchange in Maryland only 5,291 made a claim for Unemployment 
Insurance. Therefore, the majority were most likely employed and looking for belter jobs. 

In addition, other veterans access the electronic labor exchange services of the Department 
without registering with the public labor exchange and are able to conduct their own job 
search using the tools made available by the Department through the electronic medium. 

The employment assistance VETS provides through the public labor exchange represents our 
Nation’s commitment to ensure that the employment and training system of the 2T' Century' 
serves all segments of our veteran population effectively. With the Secretary''s support for 
veterans’ issues, we continue to be a full partner in the implementation of the WIA and are 
committed to ensuring full access to employment opportunities for our Nation’s veterans in 
the new One-Stop system. VETS is also working with the Department of Labor’s 
Employment and Training Administration (ETA) to enhance how veterans priority of service 
is delivered through .America's Job Bank and falent Bank and making Federal contractor 
information easily accessible to DVOPs and LVERs for job development and placement 
opportunities. As the Secretary of Labor has repeatedly said, “veterans' issues are America’s 
issues”. 

The Secretary has put the Department of Labor in the forefront of the Federal government’s 
effort to prepare 21“ Century workers for 21“ Century careers. This Department has a 
leadership role in meeting the needs of the high technology industry' while that same 
technology changes how we live, work and leani. The VETS’ certification and licensing 
initiative includes a pilot program with a technology consortium, the Computer Technology 
Industries Association, to assist veterans to obtain employment in the information technology 
field. VETS also has developed a weKsite, Using (your) Military Experience and Training 
(UMET), that is tailored to transitioning military personnel and veterans who may need a 
credential for civilian employment. In addition, we have several demonstration programs 
(ProVet and the Ohio Licensing and Certification Initiative) that are examples of VETS’ 
commitment to finding new ways to ensure America’s veterans are provided the assistance 
required to obtain meaningful jobs. The Ohio project has helped over 300 individuals obtain 
licenses or certifications in occupations ranging from information technology and 
commercial driving to pipe fitting and healing and air conditioning, aircraft and automobile 
mechanics. Of those served through the Ohio project, over 70 % of those recently separated 
from the military (defined as within 48 months after discharge) and had previous civilian 
jobs, increased their earnings by approximately $3.00/ hour. In addition, for those veterans 
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w ithin one year of discharge the average length of unemployment was reduced by S weeks 
compared to the average 14- week period for initial UCX claims. 

These are just a few' examples of bow VETS is on the cutting edge of innovation. Such 
initiatives provide the tools and mechanisms that create access to employment opportunities 
necessary to ensure that our Nation's veterans are not left behind, but rather are at the front of 
the line with the skills and credentials necessary to take full advantage ot the opportunities 
offered by the New Economy. 

VETS’ goals and results 


1 will next present a brief overv'iew of the franiew'ork for VETS' approach to strategic 
management, and then highlight some of the accomplishments in the performance of VETS’ 
programs. 

Our Strategic Plan clearly sets out VETS’ mission and vision. Serving the employment and 
training needs of the Nation's veterans is our basic mission. Specifically, VETS’ iinssion is 
to promote the economic security of America’s veterans by minimising unemployment and 
underemployment among veterans with service-connected disabilities and among other 
targeted veterans groups, and by maximizing of employment and training opportunities for 
all veterans. Our vision is customer-focused. We will provide veterans and other eligible 
individuals the high quality and timely services they need to succeed in the changing labor 
exchange environmem of the New Economy. 

The Department of Labor takes the Government Performance and Results Act (GPRA) vety 
seriously. Our objective of measurable performance, goals provides a clear picture of 
intended perfomiance across the agency. The framework and principles of GPRA, which 
guide the Departmental management team, are integral to our management of VETS’ 
programs, bcgirming with a Strategic Plan and action oriented strategics for improving core 
program outcomes. To execute this plan, wc set ambitious bat realistic goals, requiring our 
partners and staff to reach beyond the previous year’s successes. 

Last spring, we reported the results of our 1999 Performance Goals. In summary, the goals 
and results were: 

1 . TRANSITION ASSISTANCE PROGRA.M- As a measure of Transition 
Assistance Program (TAP) effectiveness, the unemployment period of recently 
separated personnel was reduced from 17.2 weeks to 16.2 and met VETS’ goal. 

2. DVOP/LVER EMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE - 288,604 veterans registered 
with the Employment Service entered employment, slightly short of the goal of 
300,000. We believe this shortfall is the consequence of VETS emphasis on the hard 
to serve as discussed below and the related issue of underreporting that 1 will discuss 
later. 
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3. USERRA -- Our performance in reducing the number of pension cases under 
USERR.'V is mixed - cases increased by 15%. Wc believe that the growth is related 
to the aging of Vietiiam-era veterans. However, I am pleased to report that the 
percent of pension cases resolved, which demonstrates VETS’ effectiveness in 
resolving cases within one year, increased from 90% to 97%. 

Recognizing the advantages that the strong economy and new technologies offer veterans, 
VETS has focused staff efforts on increasing assistance to helping veterans with significant 
barriers to employment and using a case management approach. As a result, it is particularly 
noteworthy that the goals exceeded were goals focusing on those veterans historically most 
difficult to employ: 

4. SPECLA.L DISABLED VETERANS - VETS’ goal was to assist 10,000 special 
disabled veterans enter employment. This goal was exceeded by over 38% when 
13.825 secured employment. 

5. SERVICE CONNECTED DISABLED VETERANS - VETS aimed to have 4,368 
Department of Veteran .Affai.^s Vocational Rehabilitation and Employment graduates 
enter employment; 4,567 individuals returned to the labor market in meaningful jobs. 

6. HOMELESS VETER.A,NS - VETS expected 1 ,850 homeless veterans would enter 
employTnent; 1,993 formerly homeless veterans did so. 

Strategic Planning and Performance Rvaluation — An Ongoing Effort 

Strategic planning and performance evaluation are not one-time endeavors, but are an integral 
part of our ongoing efforts. We have made considerable refinements in our plans and 
strategies based on recommendations from the GAO and others. 

First, three years ago VETS developed a management control process to en.suie outcome 
strategies are communicated to our staff and stakeholders, d'he VETS Operations and 
Program Activity Report (VOP.AR) requires Regional Administrators and State Directors 
report monthly on progress toward outcomes and strategies and identify issues or problems 
related to the Strategic Plan's (the Plan’s) implementation. Managers’ performance standards 
anc appraisals lake into consideration them contnbution to the outcomes and strategies in the 
VETS Strategic and Annual Performance Plans. Regional budgets are developed and 
submitted based on the workloads necessary to reach the Plan’s desired outcomes, and they 
are approved taking contribution to overall plan achievement into consideration. 

Second, quality assurance reviews of Unifonned Services Employment and Reemployment 
Rights Act (USERRA) claims ensure that investigations are both timely and comprehensive. 
We have a “Red Flag” system to identify problems while they are still small. The VOPAR 
gives VETS management staff the data to continuously refine our goals, measures and 
strategies for achieving favorable results. 
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This early warning system enables us to become aware of the existence of a problem and to 
establish a corrective action plan. The results of the corrective action plan can be identified 
from monthly VOPAR reports and quarterly data submissions. Wc continually stress the 
importance of complying with this process to our VETS managers. 

Third, we conduct Management Control Reviews of the Regions and assess the processes and 
overall management of the staff and activities they have in place to ensure performance data 
arc validated and reach the desired outcomes. This review process also provides an 
opportunity to share “best practices” to further enhance the outcomes of our service to 
veterans throughout the nation. 

Fourth, based on statements made at this Subcommittee’s July 1999 hearing, including those 
made by GAO, we detennined that, while VETS’ Strategic Plan addressed GPRA’s statutory 
requirements, it could better convey our mission and goals. 

We saw this as an opportunity to begin a ’ground-up’ revision of our Strategic and Annual 
Performance Plans using primarily our top field staff We sought guidance from the GAO 
which worked with our group to develop a new Strategic Plan. 

DOL senior management has provided continuing and active oversight of the process that 
VETS and other Departmental agencies engage in to continuously raise our achievement 
levels through our implementation of GPRA. A comprehensive process to standardize 
strategic and performance planning and monitor progress toward our goals has been 
established within the Department. 

The Department contracted with several private companies to provide technical assistance on 
strategic planning and associated data capacity assessment to Departmental agencies. The 
contractor facilitated several discussions by the VETS’ management team about our 
direction, goals and strategics for the future and provided technical assistance to VETS in 
formatting its new Strategic and Annual Performance Plans. 

The VETS 2000-2005 Strategic Plan and the 2001 Annual Performance Plan were developed 
around VETS’ governing legislation and the new employment and training operating 
environment. .Many discussions and briefings were held and were often attended by 
representatives of the GAO, congressional staff, the Department of Labor’s Office of the 
Inspector General (OIG), veterans service organizations (VSOs) and the interstate 
Conference of Employment Secunty Agencies (ICES A). 

V’ETS is seizing this opportunity to develop and implement new perfonnance outcome 
measures and collect reliable data on services provided to our Nation's veterans. 

For example, our Strategic Goal 2 is to promote maximum employment opportunities for all 
veterans, with special attention given to meeting the needs of targeted groups, including 
veterans who have significant barriers to employment, veterans who served on active duty in 
the armed forces dunng a war or in a campaign or expedition for which a campaign badge 
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has been authonzed, and recently separated veterans. (This supports DOL Outcome Goal 
1.1: Increase employment, earnings, and assistance.) 

This Strategic Goal is to be measured by our success in meeting a series of Outcome Goals: 

• Outcome Goal 2. 1 . V eterans seeking employment will have the benefit of an effective 
range of streamlined ser\icc-delivery mechanisms, public information activities, and 
self-service opportunities. 

• Outcome Goal 2.2. A significant number of all eligible veterans, as well as of targeted 
group veterans, requesting public labor exchange core services will receive successful 
and satisfactory job placement assistance. 

• Outcome Goal 2.3. A significant number of veterans entering employment as a result 
of receiving public labor exchange core services will retain unsubsidized jobs for a 
meaningful period of time. 

• Outcome Goal 2.4. A significant number of the veterans who served in a military 
occupation with a civilian counterpart occupation that requires a credential will 
receive certification or licensing for civilian employment, or will receive information 
about requirements for such certification and licensing and an assessment of the gaps 
in their required training and cxpenence. 

• Outcome Goal 2.5, A significant number of non-job ready veterans provided 
assistance (including members of the military serv ices) will receive employability 
development services (including case management) and other specific assistance that 
enhances their civilian employment prospects significantly. 

• Outcome Goal 2.6. Assist veterans, reservists and National Guard members to 
understand and apply their rights under the Uniformed Services Employment and 
Reemployment Rights .Act (USERRA) and Veterans' Preference (VP), resolving 
complaint cases expeditiously while maintaining quality case handling procedures, 
(Supports DOL Outcome Goal 2.1: Increase compliance with worker protection 
laws.) 

These particular outcome goals arc measurable and have specific goals associated with them 
in the performance plan to assure that VETS effectively meets its mission. 

Beyond the Strategic Plan 

The actual development of the revised Plan entailed a much broader review. We used that 
the contractor’s expertise to assess VETS’ data collection and data management practices and 
the internal controls associated with our ability to accurately report on strategic and annual 
plan performance goals. The contractor’s report, wliich we have already shared with 
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Subcommittee staff and the GAO, provides independent recommendations on areas that 
require our attention. 

For example, the contractor’s report identified a number of shortcomings in Vli TS’ data 
managcnicTil and associated internal controls. These include, among others, a lack of 
individual level data; excessive reliance on the ET.A 9002 reponing .system; and inefficient 
manual systems. The report confirmed that the current reponing systeni underreports the 
work of the VETS-funded staff. 


Many of the employmient and training activities'outcomcs in the VET,S Strategic and Annual 
Performance Plans arc ba.scd on state-generated ETA d.ata collection. The repotting .system is 
subject to eiTOT and under-counting because it requires that a local office staff person make 
contact with a rcgisu ant to confirm that the person got a job before their cniploymcnl may be 
reported on the ET.A 9002. .Also, some reportable service is required to maimaiii the veieian 
ill active status in the State database beyond 90 days. Disabled veterans are maintained for 
1 Sfi days of a reportable ser\ ice. After this period oflnne tlic vctcian becomes inactive. 
Therefore if a veteran registrant secures employment alter 90 days of receiving a reportable 
sendee, he.'she would not be reported as an entered employment. .At tiic end of the Program 
Year all inactive registrants are purged from the system. 

Moreover, the data collection system does not report all individuals who get jobs through 
assistance of VETS' Slate funded staff. Examples of veterans whose job placements are not 
consistently captured in the States' data collection system and arc, therefore, underreported 
include: individuals wlio get jobs directly through their panicipaiion m 1 .Ai’ w erkshops; all 
veterans hired by Federal contractors; and those who find empioymem with ftederal nr State 
agencies; and who get a job outside the Slate of rcgisiraflon. 

Because of these concerns, Vifl .S has for some time worked with our state partners to 
consider other sources of infonviation w'hich could more accurately report our outcomes. 
VETS is currently assessing Stales that are using I d wage records to detcnninc if data could 
be conceivably built into our measurement system. The use ol 'new' automated intonnalion. 
such as in wage records, conforms witti the requirements of Wl.A. Ifappropriaie, Stale 
partners would need to use I.H wage records to construct a complete picture of otttcome 
measure.s. 

.A VETS study to deteniiinc the utility of using LT wage records wa.s conducted in Maryland 
earlier this year. This study, titled Entered Employment Patterns of Veteran Wugner-Peyser 
Registrants in Marydaitd, was provided to the staffs of the Subcommittees and the G.AO in 
.April. This study makes n clear that the method we currently use to track the number of 
veterans who entered employment must be reevaluated. Data from the study confirms that 
DVOP.'LV'ER staff arc not getting full credit for assisting veterans find jobs. 

Another study based on UI w-age records corroborates the Maryland study. For example. 
Program Year 1 998 data provided through the ETA 9002 showed that in the .State of 
California 3.7% of registered veterans became employed. However, California III wage 
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record data showed that 59.9% of registered veterans got new jobs in the first quarter after 
registration. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, GPRA, through our VOPAR, has proven a major asset in focusing VETS daily 
management efforts of the achievement of our core responsibilities. These are the ways 
VETS assures the accomplishment of its mission to promote the economic secunty of 
.America’s veterans by minimizing unemployanent and underemployment among veterans 
with scrvicc-connected disabilities and among other targeted veterans groups, and by 
providing the maximum of employment and training opportunities to all veterans. V'ETS has 
made significant strides, but we also recognize the additional challenges that remain to fully 
implement the legislation and transform all comers of our agency into a performance based 
organization. VETS is coinmifted to meeting those challenges and continuing to improve the 
results of the programs and services we deliver to America’s workers and employers. 

VETS and its state partners take this mission seriously and will continue to work together as 
the benefits of full implementation of the WlA and ongoing technological changes become a 
reality in all states. 

Mr. Chainnan, that completes my prepared statement. 1 would now be pleased to respond to 
any questions that you or other members of the Subcommittee might have. 
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Entered E^loyment Patterns of 
Veteran Wagner-Pcyser Registrants in Maryland 

April 12, 2000 


Introduction 

National summary data from the ETA 9002 reports suggest that only about one-fourlh of veterans 
registered with the U S. Employment Service (USES) are employed within 90 days following 
registration. Specifically, in Ehogram Year 1998. the ETA 9002 data mdicatc that 28 percent of 
veteran registrants entered employment within 90 days. 35 percent of those who received some 
reportable service from USES. In the Slate of Maryland 31 percent of veteran registrants entered 
employment, 35 percent of those receiving some reportable service.* 

The purpose of this study is to examine the post-registration employment rates for veterans 
registering with the Employment Service in the State of Maryland based upon an analysis of 
Unemployment Insurance Wage Records. The first objective is to use this data source to 
estimate the overall Entered Employment Rate for veterans who were registered with the USES. 
These rates can then be compared with the ETA 9002 results. The second objective is to 
examine how different ways of categorizing registrants will affect the entered employment rates 
observed for tho.se groups. 

The Data 

The data used in this analysis provide a more accurate picture of entry into employment than the 
current estimates from ETA 9002 reports. The 9002 reports arc based on administrative follow- 
up of registrants, and therefore provide only limited means of measuring registrants’ entry into 
employment This study combines quarterly individual level USES registration data lor veterans 
for Fiscal Year 1997 and Program Year 1997 with Unemployment Insurance (Ul) Wage Record 
data in the State of Maryland. Employers report their employees’ wage data to the State on a 
quarterly basis. States use these data to determine employer payroll taxes as well as the 
employee’s eligibility for and the amount of Unemployment Insurance benefits. The presence of 
reported wages offers another way of determining whether a veteran who registers with USES is 
subsequently employed in the State. 

This study tracks veterans who registered with the Maryland Job Service during the six calendar 
year quarters of January 1997 through June 1998 corresponding to Calendar Year 1997 (CY 
1997) and Program Year 1997 (PY 1997), These veteran registrants are then tracked against the 
wage record data. Their subsequent employment is recorded for six quarters following tlie 
quarter in which they registered with USES. To avoid counting a registrant's subsequent 
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employment more than once and to capture accurately the first postrcgistrahon quarter in which 
bc/shc was employed, only the first post registration period of employment (record of wages) is 
counted for each individual. 

Categories of Registrant Groups 

As indicated above, a second objective of this study is to examine how different definitions of 
the vetetan registrant grotp will affect the observed Entered Employment Kate. In the analysis 
that follows, the regisasnt group is defined in five different ways. Three classificatiocs narrow 
down the veteran registrant poo! as follows: 1) all those who register with USES; 2) only tho.<ie 
who were considered "active” in their employment search (receiving some reportable service in 
the quarter); and, 3) only those who were UI claimants at the time of registration (defined as 
receipt of at least one UI benefit check). Two ajtc.mative groups with different labor market 
anachinem are also analyzed. 1 ) registrants w ith no wages (employment) in the quarter prior to 
registration; and 2 ) those icgisUants with wages in the prior quaiter who are employed with a 
different employer m subsequent quarters. Those with no wages in the prior quarter arc primarily 
labor market entrants Individuals with a prior employer are largely job changers. 

Exhibit 1 shows the six quaner Fjiiered Employment Rates for the five categories of veteran 
registrants during calendar year 1997 and Program Year 1997. In each group, with the exception 
of those with no prior wages, at lea.st half are employed in the first quarter following registratioa. 


Exhibit I 

Summary of Entered Employment Rates 
CY 1997 and PY 1997 Veteran Registrants 


Veteran Registrant Category' 

CY 1997 

PY1997* 

All Veteran Registrants 

77 ^% 

N at 

76.1% 

N---13.541 

Active Veteran Registrants 

77 , 9 % 

N=4.9V7 

75.6% 

N.-r4.499 

Veteran UI Claimants 

81.1% 

Nz=5,9!5 

79.5% 

.N=5.291 

Veteran Registrants with No Wages in 
the Quarter Prior to Registration 
(Liltely Out of the Labor Force or 
Unemployed) 

68.5% 

N;r6.164 

612 % 

N=5,957 

Veteran Registrants with Wages in the 
Quarter Prior but Not Cl Claimants 
(Likely Job Changers) 

75.0% 

N=3.68I 

74.4% 

N:=3.4n 


For the veterans who rejislctod during the law quartet of PY 1997 (April-June 1998), onl> 5 quarters 

ot foiigsx -up C3U1 arc avijJcbic. 
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Results and Discussion of the Data 

Ai] Veteran Registrants - This analysis examined ail veterans registered with USES m a quarter 
and their employment in six subsequent quarters. The results are shown in Exhibit 2. The 
numbers of veterans registered in a each registration quarter are shown in the Registrants 
column. Registrants who are subsequently employed are counted in the first quarter after 
registration in which wage record shows an Employer Identification Number (EIN)^ with 
presence of wages. These numbers appear in each quarterly cell following registration. The total 
number of registrants who first showed wages in one of the six quarters following their particular 
quarter of regi,strati<»i is shown in the Total column at the right of the Table The Percent 
column IS the proponion of registrants employed in the subsequent quarters. Registrants 
employed m the same quarter in which they registered arc counted as being employed if they 
have wages m the first quarter following registration. The percentages in each quarterly column 
arc the proportion of registrants showing wages in that quarter. 


Exiublt 2 

Entered Employment Rates 
Veteran Wagner Peyser Regtstrants in Maryland 


Calendar Year 
Period of 
Registratioit 

Regis- 

trants 

Wages 

inQ,.i 

Wages 

Wages 
in Oit.» 

Wages 

inQ.j 

Wages 

•n0..i 

Wages 

inQ.-i 

— 

Total 

Percent 


3,660 

2.046 

392 

224 

96 

64 


2.884 

78.8 % 



1,843 

361 


iOl 



2.582 

77 J% 

1997 . m 

5.907 

2,207 


206 

139 




77 

1997 -IV 


1.799 

mm 

202 

130 

67 

31 


762% 

1998 I 

mm 

1.946 

375 

153 

114 

65 

52 

2,703 

76,1 % 

1998 -n 

2.568 

1,369 

256 

136 

81 

50 

hH 

1,892 

73.7% 

CYI997 Totals 

U.424 



787 

466 

267 

BH 

11.174 


Percent 


S4.7 % 

10-6 % 

BS% 

32% 

1.9 % 

1.6 % 


77.5% 

PY1997 Totals 

13.541 

7.321 

1.411 

697 

464 

251 

159 

10.303 


Percent 


54.1 % 

10,4% 

5.1 % 

3.4 % 

1.9% 

12 % 


76.1 % 


^ The inlemai Revenue Service jssjgfts each employer a unique Employer Id«ndll<;atJon Number (FIN) 
When emplcyen subnut wage record data on their employees to the EmploymeDl Service, ihc BIN for lh« particular 
employer is aimched lo the employees’ record For this analysis, if an wdivxlual s record does not list an EIN. 
he/she a considered unemployed When that uidividual’s record show* an EIN. then he/she is considered eraplcyed 
m that pai ocular quar'.ci. His/her eniploymcni sUtus a counted only ooce. in ibat paniculai quarter. If an mdivjduaJ 
changes employers, his/bcr record wjll list a lixffciem EIN for the quarter when hc/she changed employment 

' for ihe second quarter of CY1998 only five quarrfiv of follow-up art avaduble 


3 
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Active Registrants - Not ail veteran rcgislraots with USES are actively seeking work. 

Individuals may have registered but not received any reportable service within the quarter. For 
example, they may have been employed but registered in order to sec what jobs arc available. 
Alternatively, they may have had to register as a requirement for the receipt of Food Stamps, but 
not actually seek work. This analysis does not include these inactive registrants, As of February 
of PY 2CX30. of the 35,131 veteran registrants only 13,892 (40 percent) were active registrants. 
That IS. they received some reportable service from ES within the quarter of regi.^tration 

It js expected that the employment rate of active registrants would be greater than that of ail 
registrants because these individuals may be considered to be more serious about their job search. 
Tberefore. active rc^stranis may provide a better estimate of entered employment among 
registrants who were actually seeking work. To separate the inactive from the active registrants, 
only those registrants whose USES file is marked “active" were included. It is important to note 
that this category excludes individuals who were unemployed and were seeking work, but did 
not register with the Employment Service. Employment of active registrants in the six quarters 
following registration is presented m Exhibit 3 


Exhibit 3 

Entered Employment Rates 

Active Veteran Wagner Feyser Registrants in Maryland 


Calendar Year 
Period dF 
Registration 

Rejjs- 

trants 

Wages 
in Qr., 

Wage* 

inQ... 

Wag« 

InQ,., 

Wages 

inQ... 

Wages 
in Q,.j 

Wages 

™q,.. 

Total 

Perteot 

1997 . ! 

1.305 

740 

134 

91 

27 

26 

26 _ , 

1.034 

793% 

1997 -U 


66? 

112 


35 

21 


900 

78.6% 

!997-m 

1.353 



B 

41 

21 



773% 

1997 -rv 

i,154 

1 

585 

140 

wm 

46 

IS 

n 

883 

76.5% 


1,143 

618 

no 

49 

33 

IS 

13 

361 

7S3% 

1998 -n 

649 



51 

27 

14 

• 

614 

713% 

CYi997 Totals 

4.957 

2.730 


285 

149 


St 

3.S62 


Percent 




5.7% 


^1 



77.9% 

PY1997 Totals 

4,499 

7 

2.377 

501 

258 

147 

71 

49 

3.403 


Percent 


52.8% 

11.1% 

5.7% 


1.6% 

1 . 1 % 


75.6% 


^ Fox ih; second quarter of CV 1998 only five quartfr-j nf follo'*-’ up are a^'ailabic. 
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VI CLaimarits - This analysis is iimited to veterans who were l-'I claimants at the time of 
registration with ES- It would be expected that indivtduais receiving Ul benefits would be most 
interested in fuidiag employment That is. they have a sufficient duration of |^or employment 
and requisite earning to be eligible for uncmploymeot bencfils. They are. therefore, more likely 
labor force attached. As of February 2000 only 4.437 of 13,892 veteran legistranEs (32 percent) 
were Ul claimants. Claimant statas is defined as having received at least one UI benefit check. 
We include those eligible for State UI and Other (primarily Federal) benefits. 

Unemployed individuals who arc not UI claimants may be new entrants or re-entrants into the 
labor market ot lack sufficient duration of employment or eaniings to qualify for Ul benefits. 
Therefore, we might expect the Entered Employment Rate to be higher for individuals who are 
Ul claimants because they are the most attached to the labor market and arc actively seeking 
work, it is important to note tliat this category excludes individuals w ho were unemployed and 
were seeking work, but did not receive Unemployment Insurance benefits. The cmployniem 
results for veteran registrants who were Ul claimants at the Ume of registration are shown in 
Exhibit 4. 


Eithibit 4 

Entered Employmeat Rates 

Veteran Wagner Peyser Registrant UI Claimants in Maryland 


Calendar Year 
Perfod of 
Registration 

Regis- 

trasLs 

in Q».! 

Wages 

iaQa.i 

W«g« 

inQ.j 

Wages 

*nQR.4 

Wages 

in Qii,5 

V/stfs 

InQ,.. 

Tott 

I^rctnt 

1997-1 

1.379 

753 

188 

104 

38 

23 

27 

1,133 

82.2% 



791 

195 

88 

50 



1.181 

80.6% 

1997 -m 

1.673 

967 

183 

no 

62 



IBM 

81.9% 

1997 -IV 

1.397 

699 

217 

91 

60 

2? 

7? 

iBI 

79.7% 

1998 •! 

1,367 

751 

mm 

68 

52 


Bi 

HI 

78.7% 

I99S-II 

854 

433 

H 

61 

34 

15 

B 

■s 

75.9% 

CY1997TcHias 

5.915 

3,210 

783 

393 

210 

113 




Pciccnt 


543% 

133% 

6.6% 

3.6% 

1.9% 

13% 


81.1% 

PY19V7 Totals 

5,291 

2.850 

679 

330 

208 

89 

52 

4.208 


Percent 


53.9% 

12.8% 

6.2% 

3.9% 

1.7% 

1.0% 


79.5% 


^ FoJ die second quarter of CY 1998 only five quarter of follow-up are available. 
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Out of Labor Force • Another group of interest is registrants with no wage record in the quarter 
prior lo registration with USES . This group includes labor market entrants wiih no previous 
period of employment such as students and reentrants who are re'enieriag the labor market afie: 
some period of absence fat least one quarter). Fw this gyoup, the first record of wages is 
recorded iii ihc quarter of rcgistrauon aiid the mx. quarters following ihc quaitcr of registration 


Exhibit 5 

Entered Employment Rates 
V eteran Wagner Peyser Registrants in Maryland 
With No Wages in Quarter Prior to Registration 


Calendar Year 
Period of 
Registralioa 

Kegts- 

trants 

Wages 

iiiQ, 

Wages 

“Qa.i 

Wages 

inQ,.i 

Wages 

taO,., 

Wages 

«nO.-i 

Wages 
»n Qk.5 

Wages 

“iQ.-, 

Total 

Percent 

1997 -I 

1.477 

363 

330 

139 

82 

38 

2S 

35 

1.015 

68.7% 

1997 - II 

1.46? 

466 

285 



5; 

32 

2S 


70.6% 

1997 - DJ 

1.707 

525 

.319 

IqS 

79 

54 

37 

29 



1997 - IV' 

1.313 

439 

Ie9H 

129 

- 

58 

29 

22 


llliM 

1995-1 

TJ99 

465 

iQiiiii 

159 

64 

50 

41 

23 

1.094 

68.4% 

1998 -H 

1,138 



82 

41 

24 

26 

i 

739 

64.9% 

CY1997 Totals 

6.164 

rSI 


510 

294 

201 

126 

U4 

4.220 


Percent 



IS5B 

83% 

Effljll 

3.3% 

2.0% 

!.«% 


68 

PY1997 Totals 

5.957 

1,763 

t.iii 

473 

263 

186 

133 

74 

4.003 


Percent 



29.6% 

18.7% 

7.9% 

4.4% 

3.1% 

2.2% 

\2% 


67.2% 


* hot the s<^ond quarter of CY t998 only fvt quarters ot follow-up are available 


6 
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Job Changtrs - Another group of interest is those regisira&ts with wages in the qnartcf pnor to 
registration with USES who subsequently receive wages from another employer (show anothcT 
einployef EIN). These arc ifidividoals who are employed, register with USES and dien enter 
employment with another cmplo)«i. This may represent individuals who are changing emfrfoyers 
or suffer loss of ernployracut. To emphasize individuals who voluntarily change jobs, registrants 
who are Ul claimants (and. of necessity have prior earnings) arc excluded, so this group and the 
UI Claimants in Exhibit 3 are compliments. First wages with an employer different from that in 
the quarter prior to icgistration are reported in the quarter of registratiori with USES and the six 
quarters following registrauon. 


Exhibit 6 

Entered Employment Rates 
Veteran Wagner EeyserRe^strants in Marytand 
With Wages in Quarter Prior to Registration 
Excluding IT Claimants 


Clalendar Vear 
Period of 
Registration 

Rtgis^ 

txants 

Wages 

i“Q« 

Wages 

inQ..! 

3' $ 

PI 

Wages 
in Oit.» 

Wages 
in 0,..j 

Wages 

Wages 

inO,„ 

Total 

Percent 

1997 . 1 

l.iOO 

254 

303 

r..> ^ 

85 

47 

29 

21 

829 

75.4% 

1997 . U 

779 


228 


27 

28 

18 

14 

r— — 1 
590 

75,7% 

1997 ■■ ni 

909 


BSl 


45 

B 

26 


SB 

733% 

1997 . rv 

893 

254 

202 


49 

B 

24 


mm 

75.6% 

1998 ■■ I 

1 

871 

253 

214 

■ 

watm 

36 


B 

653 

75.0% 

1 998 ■■ n 

’3S 

187 


S 

51 

30 


B 


73.6% 

CY 1997 Toms 

3.68 i 

957 

94? 

323 

204 

149 

97 

85 

2^62 


Percent 


26.0% 

25.7% 

8.5% 

5.5% 

4.0% 

2.6% 

23% 


75.6% 

PYi997 lotah 

3/.U 

932 

820 

294 

186 

r 

140 

95 

7? 

2.S39 


Pereem 

. 

27.3% 

24.0% 

8.6% 

Sj% 

4.1% 

2,8% 

2.1% 


74.4% 


l-oi Jlie second of CY}59» onJy i-.vt quarltiv of foHcw-Hp mo avaihhie. 
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Context of the Data 

Uncmploymeat insurance wage records have a tremendous advantage over administrative 
reporting in the coverage provided. However, there arc limitations because This information docs 
not cover ail types of employment. The pnncipal types of employment commonly excluded and 
how they apply to the data available from Maryland arc discussed below. 

Oui-of~State Employment - The larges: category of employed individuals not included in 
the wage record file are those employed out-of-Siaic In Maryland this is a significant 
issue because of the number of surrounding States and the importance of their labor 
markets to employment of Maryland residents. These include the District of Columbia. 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, Virginia and, to a lesser extent. West Virginia and Ohio,® 

F tderal Emphymeni - The Federal government (including military) does not submit 
wages of its employees to the State. Rather. UI claimants must indicate to the State that 
they were employed by the Federal government and the State is reimbursed for the cost of 
benefits by the Federal government. The consequence is that Federal employees are not 
included in wage record data. As shown in Exhibit 5, n 1999. 5 .3 percent of all non farm 
employment m Maryland was in the Federal government.’ For reasons of reiiremcnl pay 
and veterans’ preference in Federal employment, veterans may be more likely to be 
employed by ihe Federal government 

Stat^ and Local Governments - In Maryland, Slate and local governments are to report 
wages to the State However, in other stales, local governments particaiarly are 
reimbursing entities That is. they reimburse the State for benefit costs rather than 
submitting wage records, 

Sonprofit Organizations - In Maryland, nonprofit organizations do submit wage record 
to the USES. However, in about half of the states nonprofit organizations can elect 
coverage under the UI law and are often reimbursing entitles. “ That is. they do not file 
wage records with the USES, as with state and local government entities, described 
above 


* As a pan of ihc cuffcni analysis, we arc atteropung to have non.-nai:hes with ihc Maryland wage record 
flic siibroitied to the Disirivc of CotumPia. C>cl«ware. Pennsylvania jrwj Virginia, 

’ Bureau of Laboi Siaiisucs. Noa farm Payoll Scatisiijs for the Suit otMaryiand, 1999, 

U.S. Department of Labor, Comparison of State UI Laws. January 1997. Table 210. 

U.S. Dupanmeni of Labor. Comparison of State UI Laws. January 1997. Tabic lOO, 
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Tlie key impUc^ion of the exclusion of out-of-slate aiu! Federal employment is that the analyses 
presented l»re undcrestiniatc the overall wnploymcn! rate experienced by veteran registrants in 
Maryland. 

A second limitation relates to the dcfiniiions of ibc dijfferent categories- Five differenr categories 
of veteran registrants have been identified. The purpose of identifying these categones was to 
group together those veteran registrants who arc assumed to have had similar labor force 
experiences. While these groups of veteran registrants can be characterized along their general 
lines of similarity, the assumptions upon which these characterizations rest cannot be expected to 
apply in every instance. For example, the first two caicgorics-all veteran registrants and active 
veteran rcgislrams-may include individuals who are already employed. Hje U! claimant group 
excludes itosc individuals who become unemployed, but arc not eligible for or do cot ciaim Ui 
becerits. Those with no wages in the quarter prior to registration may, in fact, be unemployed 
(i.e. in the labor force seeking employment) or they may be out of the labor force. Those with 
wages in the quancr prior to registration may. in fact, have changed jobs without an intervening 
spell of unemployment, or they may have become unemployed and found a new job soon enough 
that they do not lack wages to the quarter prior to registration. 


Exhibit 5 

Maryland Employment 
1999 Annual (thousands) 


Industry Sector 

Number 

Percent 

Milling 

1.4 

06 

Construction 

150.8 

6.33 

Manufacturing 

177.0 

7.43 

Transportation and Utilities . • . 

1113 

4.67 

Trade 

549.5 

23.07 

Fl.R.E 

140 1 

5.68 

Services 

814.0 

34.17 

Total Goverament 

438.1 

18.39 

Federal 

126.7 

SJ2 

Stale - 

102.9 

-1,32 

Local 

208 6 

3,76 

Total 2,382.2 

Source: BLS. Non-farm Payroll Statisucs. Cumm Employincni 

Satisucs (Slate a»d 
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Maryland Labor Market Context 

In ibc period under study, the labor market in Maryland has been growing and die unempioyraent 
rate has been declming. The labor force has increased from 2.769 milhcm to 2-803 miHion over 
ihc period 1997 - 1999. Employment has increased from 2.622 million to 2.724 million and the 
monthly uuenipioymcni r^e has declined from 5.5 percent to 2.8 percent. Thus a tightening 
labor maikcl should be associated with high employment rates for registrants and UI claimants 
during this penod- 

Exhibit 7 presents the quarterly unemployment rates over the penod of this study These 
quarterly rates are based upon a simple average of the monthly unemployment rates reported for 
Mary land. Complete monthly data on labor force participation, employment and unemployment 
are presented m Exhibit 8 at the conclusion of this report. 


Exhibit 7 

Marylaod Quarterly Cneinployiiieiit Rate 



Mary land l.abor Force Data 

Exhibit 8 provides more complete data for the State of Maryland on labor force participation, 
employment, and anemploymeni, measured on a monthly basis, over the period of thi$ study. 
The quarterly data presented in Exhibit were derived from tlicse monthly data. 


10 


Exhibits 

Civttian Labor Force, Employment and Unemployment In Maryiaitd During 1997, 1998 and 1999' 
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STATEMENT OF 

ANTHONY U EELAND, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
NATIONAL VETERANS EMPLOYMENT POLICY 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES 

BEFORE THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT AND INVESTIGATIONS 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

WITH RESPECT TO 

THE ROLE OF THE VETER4NS OF FOREIGN WARS BN 
ADDRESSING EMPLOYMENT ISSUES AND INIATIVES 


Washington, DC 


September 27, 2000 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

On behalf of the 1.9 million members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, 1 appreciate the opportunity to participate in today’s oversight hearing in 
which we where ashed to de.scribe our role in addressing veterans’ employment issues 
and initiatives. 

Mr. Chairman, many veterans, when they separate from the armed sendees, are 
forced to deal with the reality of apprehensions and doubts concerning the possibilities of 
their future cniploynicot options. In leaving an environment that provided stability and 
security, e>uting service members enter into a job market in which they are not always 
adequately prepared The Veterans of Foreign Wars sees the importance in assisting 
these veterans in achieving not only gainful employment but also ensuring the peace of 
mind that comes from providing a secure atmosphere for their family members. 

In light of this, the Veterans of Foreign Wars has seen the importance of 
developing an initiative that would make reaching these fteopie and addressing their 
needs a priority. The VFW understands that there is a need for an outreach activity that 
would execute such a (unction. Consequently, the Military Assistance Program (MAP) 
was developed to provide this important service that would satisfy an existing void. 

The role of the Military Assistance Program is to establish and deliver a 
comprehensive program to enhance the quality of life for active duty service members of 
the armed forces and their family members. In addition to this, it is to provide assistance 
to those service member’s transitioning into civilian life. An important product that has 
developed because of this program was the creation of the partnership between the VFW 
and Vetjobs.Com. 

This partnership agreement is not intended to supplant the activities and 
responsibilities of the Veterans Employment and Training Service (’VETS) within the 
Department of Labor Rather, we see our relationship with Vetjobs.com as an 
enhancement which provides another valuable option for the soon to be released service 
member to utilize in their job search. 

With the extensive amount of dollars that are being spent to educate and train the 
members of the armed forces today, veterans are a valuable resource that has not been 
frilly utilized to its maximum potential by the private sector. The leadership skills and 
team building experiences that they have been exposed to throughout their military 
service should make them highly desirable as potential employees 

Mr. Chairman, through companies like VetJobs.Com, the needs of service 
members who are located in isolated areas of operation and are at a direct disadvantage in 
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their job searching abilities are now able to benefit. They will not be denied the same 
rich opportunities that are available to service members that are located within the 
borders of the United States or in areas that have access to other conventional sources 

The motivating factor that caused the VFW to become involved with and in turn 
enter into a partnership with Vefjobs.Cor» was the service that they could oiler veterans. 
The VFW wanted to find an operation that would provide a meaningful opportunity that 
would be supplied at no cost to the veteran. In addition, it was paramount to us that this 
service would supply a valuable resource and reliable assistance’s to ail service members 
ranging from the junior enlisted ranks to the senior officer corps 

Mr, Chairman, the relationship between the VFW and Veljohx.com has been 
proactive and dynamic. The VFW is currently working in conjunction with Veljobs.com 
to enhance employment opportunities to those service members that are exiting military 
service as early as possible The vision of making a career change as painless as possible 
while still allowing the maximum possibility for success is the result that the VFW 
desires. 

This concludes my statement. I will be happy to answer any questions you may 
have at this time. 
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WRITTEN COMMrn’EE QUESTIONS j\ND THEIR RESPONSES 
Chairman Evere'tf to Department of Labor 


Ouestions submitted for the record b\ 
Chairman Terry Everett 


1. Wliat type of guidance are you providing States regarding VVIA impiementation? 

ANSWER. As you kiww, Iftle ! c-f the Workforce Iiivesimeiil Act of 199S ( WI.A j provides lor 
the estabiishment of a ‘■)iio-Sl<)p deliver)' s) stein for llic provision of certain bederallj'-futtdcd 
employnieni and training sen-ices in eacli State .md local area. The Veterans' Emplovnient and 
I raining Service (VETS) i.s specified in the lau as one of the partners in each flne-Stop system. 
VEfS has been working wiili tlte other p;it 1 iier,s to ensure lliat Title c8 programs are efleclir-ely 
intc'gratcd into these One-Stop dclir ety .ss's'tcins lire particnlar manner in rvhieh VETS prtwides 
guidance to the Slates to assi.si in implementing the \\ lA varies from State to State, file VETS' 
State Director (DVE'I ) works cstcn.sively with each (idvernor's implenteirsation team in the 
pliUining process and provides appropriate technical assistance to ensure the requirements of both 
WIA and Title 3S are met. 


(in the national level, ViiTS has taken a three-pronged approach to facilitate the transition of 
\TI'S- funded staff from a stand-alone public labor exchange .service system to the 
comprehensive One-Stop delivery ss.stems created by the WIA. 

- The VKI'S WIA Coordinator is responsible for participating on tlie DOT Policy Te.anr and 
Performance Accountability Team, which were la.sked wiili developing policy and guidance for 
the establisliment of I'inal Regulations, Slate Plan Submissions, and Performance Standards. The 
Pinal Regulations were published on August 1 1, 2000. 

- fhe VH’fS WIA Coordinator also serves as the National Office Rew iewer who analyzes and 
develops recommendalioiis for policy and procedures to improve the provision of employment 
and training services to veterans and by those that serve veterans in a f)ne-Stop delivery .system 
(based on the requirements outlined in the Wagner-Peyscr Act and Title 38, chapters 4 1 and 42.) 

- In addition, guidance was outlined in an ASVET Memorandum which created a Secretary's 
Agreement designed to inform the Governor, Stale Employment Security Administration (SESA) 
and the I.i)ircctor for Veterans’ Employment and braining (DVET) of the incorporation of 
veterans’ programs in a WIA One-Stop environment in each State. This agreement is required by 
Section 322 of the WIA, which added this requirement in section 41! OB of Title 38. 

To ensure Ihe continuity of the services provided through VEI'S grants at the local level, VETS 
has developed and disseminated Director’s Memoranda to the State and local level to clarify how 
staff may serve on Workforce investment Boards (State and Local Boards). VETS’ staff are also 
working to make Board members aw.arc of the functions and services DVOP.s and LVERs 
piox ide veterans. 
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2. Are you able to provide the states with any suggestions on the type of flexibility they 
have to operate VETS programs under WIA and within One-Stops? 

ANSWER; Through Secretary's Agreements with the States, VETS provides guidance on the 
extent to which the States have flexibility to operate VETS programs. Memoranda of 
Understanding (MOUs) between the partners operating the One-Stop centers and the local 
workforce investment hoard identify the services to be delivered to veterans in the One-Stop 
centers, VETS has provided rcccnimendations on itow to maintain the comiiiuity of services to 
veteran,s through tlie utilization of Disabled Veterans Outreach Program (DVi)Ps) represents tive.s 
and Local V'eterans Employment Representatives (LVERs). The Slates still maintain the 
flexibility to assign veteran representatives to .service delivery points according to the ncetis in 
each local workforce investment area. 

3. ft seems to me, fhat if you have all (he activitie.s you mention with regard to WIA and 
One-Stops underw ay, and these are not discussed in your plans, then you are treating the 
Results Act planning requirements as a paperwork exercise. 

Are you? 

•ANSWER: VE'I S does not consider the Ciovemmeiit Rerfomiaitcc and Results Act (Gl'RA) a 
"paperwork exercise" and clearly addresses the impilcation.s tor the delivers of VF. i S services 
through the WTA One- Stop System in its Strategic Plan. 


Under the description of "Key External Factors" in the plan. VErS acknowledges tliat WIA 
provides great flexibility to States in designing worktorce development systems that are iiniquel)' 
stilted to meet the need,s in each localily. In terms of guiding the application of that flexibility, 
VETS also notes that the Agency has reviewed each Stale's five-year plan for Title 1 of WLA and 
the Wagner- Peyser .Act. and is working vvith E l A m providing assistance to States in improving 
their workforce investaient systems, VETS is also a member of ET.A/'USES's Labor Exchange 
Performance Measurement Systems Workgroup that will establish new performance standards 
for the public labor exchange system. We recognize that the strategics di.scussed ir our plans 
can be improved to better reflect the implementation of WIA. as indicated in the General 
.Accounting Office’s testimony. iOnd we will more clearly descri'oe the .strategies for achieving 
VETS’ goals within the new service delivery' environment in future GPR.A plans. 

4. What are you doing to implement your strategic plan? 

ANSWER: GPRA prescribes a process that VEl'S staff have followed. VETS develops Annual 
Performance Plans based on the five year si.rategic perfonnance goals contained in the Strategic 
PLin and translates them into annual performance goals. VETS ensures that Regional 
Administrators and State Directors report monthly on progress toward the goals as well as 
identify issues or challenges related to the Plan's impiementation. VETS has initiated a process 
fhat eventually will incorporate Slate goals in the grant with each State, 
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Furthermore, VH TS annual performance goals are included in the performance standards for 
VEI'S’ Regional Administrators. In essence, their evaluations are tied to the achievement of lire 
performance goals. The Veterans Operations and Programs Activity Report (VOPAR) tracks the 
monthly (quarterly in some instances) attainment of such goals, and serv es to immediately flag to 
VETS' executive staff i.ssues or obstacles to goal attainment. 

Asa further reinforcement of the importance of the performance goals, a conference of VK FS 
Regional Admini.strators is planned for November to take .stock of Vffi'S’ goals and discuss 
challenges and best practices 


5. You discussed the variance in Slate-reported data and that these data may not reflect 
the true performance of VKTS’ programs, lion long has this been an issue? If this is a 
problem, how does VH TS kiiovt w hat the real performance of its programs is? 

A VSWER: VKTS believes there are .significant limitatioii.s to tlic current reporting system (the 
ETA 9002 report), which only coums as entered employment those veterans who are personally 
contacted by VE TS or Employment Service staff within 90 days of the last receipt of services 
and confirm employment. The approach for measuring entered employment under WFA is the use 
of wage records to detennine if the participant has caming.s in the quarter after exiting the 
program. To- purposes ofaccuracy, cou.si.steiicy, and efficiency, VI; .IS believes the WIA 
approach is preferable and is trying to move in that direction. 

VET S has been interested in this alternative approach since it was pilot te.sted under the Job 
Training Partnership Act in the mid 1990s, and has been concerned regarding the variance 
between the VETS system and WIA since the use of wage records was established as the method 
for performance measurement under WT A in 1998. 

It should also be noted that VETS supplements the current reporting system hy canying out local 
olrice evaluations, w’here a sample of services are reviewed .and validated. During the local 
office evaluation.s, VETS staff reviews quarterly local office EVER reports of .services provided 
to veterans. VET'S al.so reviews individual veterans' applications for employment .services to 
determine the quality and quantity of sendees provided. Job orders are reviewed to en,sure that 
priority of services to veterans is being provided. T hese are just some of the steps taken to 
validate performance and VET'S intends to retain these evaluation.s. 

The importance of the use of appropriate data was raised with the GPRA and new perfonnance 
outcome measures required under the WFA, ETA, in conjunction with VETS, ha,s developed new 
reporting systems and measures of performance for WIA and the public labor e.xchange system 
that will begin implementation in FY 2001 , Until the new system is implemented, VETS and 
ETA will use the current reporting sy.stem to collect data, recognizing that the system 
undeixounts entered employments. In addition. States are developing new' data collection 
systems in compliance with VVIA, which will improve the credibility of the data provided on 
Federal reports. Tliese new systems aie lieing tested and the data will be validated during FY 
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2001 . 

Reporting data prior to GPRA was developed to respond to the requirements of Title 38, Section 
4 1 07, which is essentially activiP/ based rather than outcome based. .As noted above, reporting of 
entered employments on the. ETA 0002 has been iinderconnted for a number of rea.son.s, 
including the requirement that the veteran specialist (DVOP or LVER) follow-up on a referral or 
other employment-directed service within 90 days. 

VETS initiated a special study early this year in Maryland, which is attached to my written 
testimony, that utilized employer-provided quarterly reports (Unemployment Insurance wage 
records) to gain a better understanding of the outcome of services provided by veterans 
specialists to veterans. This study, which compares the performance results reported by the 
public employment .service with employers' wage records has shown that a much larger number 
of our veteran-clients get jobs than are likely to have been captured by the information collection 
and repotting systems now in place. This result has been corroborated by other State studies 
conducted by ETA. VETS has initiated performance measure pilots in six States (one State has 
dropped out of the pilot program since I testified that there were seven pilot States) that will look 
at using UI wage records for a number of outcomes, including entered employment, earnings 
gain, and retention in employment. VETS is an active paitncr with BfA in designing new 
reporting system.s that will use the results of tliese studies to better capture outcomes, 

6. 'Vou discussed in your statement that you conduct “Management Control Reviews” to 
ensure performance data are validated. Vet, you also say that 'VETS’ performance data 
understate the agency’s performance. These statements are not consistent. Please explain 
which statement is accurate. 

ANS'WER; Management Control Reviews are designed to validate reported performance data. 
They are not designed to fix the basic discrepancy between activity-based reporting that currently 
exists, and the need for a new outcome-based reporting system; VH fS and ETA are currently 
addressing this larger issue, 

VETS staff utilize local office reviews to validate the services to veterans that the State reports in 
the ETA 9002. The local office reviews are designed so that the services reported in the 
Statewide reports (e.g. referrals, cases managed or referrals to training) may be tracked at the 
local level. VETS’ staff reviews random samples of veteran applicants on job orders to 
authenticate the entered employment outcomes 

VETS’ Management Control Reviews have ensured that VETS field staff are performing these 
reviews consistent with operational guidance, 

7. Your statement also states that you set ambitious goals. How can you set ambitious 
goals and know if you reach them if you do not have reliable baseline information? 


.ANSWER: VETS has vciy reliable baseline data for programs such as the Uniformed Services 
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Employment and Reemployment Rights Act and the job assistance provided to service connected 
disabled veterans. In both cases, VE,TS’ staff is responsible foi collecting iiidividiia! veteran- 
client data for these programs. \'li TS has a management control re\ iew s> stem to validate 
entries into the .system and the quality and timeliness of services provided, tts well as the 
outcomes. Nf hile information reported for the Homclc.ss Veterans Reintegratjon Program (fIVKPi 
and the Veteran.s Workftirce Invcsimcnl Program (VWIP) is very reliable. Vi: T.S is also working 
on further enhanccmcr.ts for this data. 

l or State-based sy.slems, VE TS has reliable baselines for services, anu the goals proeressivelv 
(and ambitiously) increase anniiahy relative to the hasclines. From > ear to year, the reported 
information has been consistent .in terms of how it is collected and reported, so it is possible to 
compare >‘et.r]}' data to sec it progrc.ss, has been madc. 

in the Departmem's annual performance plans for FY 2()02-20(,''. VF'I S will compare veterans 
with non-velcrans (as toquiicd by 'i itie .fo), but will add an absolute mea.sure which will show 
the percentage ot registered \ ctcrans wlio cnteieil employinent. ! hat in es.senee establishes a 
comparison between the rate of .seivices provided to veterans in the comir.g Program Year (P Y) 

HI the rates accomplislitd tor veterans the previous PY. Each year 's reported data can then 
become the baseline for measures set the following year. For States who.se .service levels 
declined, no change in the targe! rate will be approved. These anihilious stretch goals do not 
maitdale the way a Stale counts outcomes, put rely on consistency in collecting and -eporting 
information year after year by the same State, 

Furthermore, the sound application ot other .sources ol' employment intdrmatioii such as 
unemploynient insurance wage records will reiniorce data on job outcomes for veterans, lair 
example, the .Maryland study was conducted to detennine if using flnemployment Insurance 
Wage Records would enable Vb'l S to capture entered employ ment that was not being reported in 
the ET'A 9002 reports ( Public I.aboi Exchange data collection vehicle). Tlic ETA 9002 does 
not capture entered employment lliat occur more than 90 days after the la.st reportable service to 
the veteran. Transition assistance services provided to separating military personnel are also not 
captured since they are not veterans until discharge, .\dditionally. because it often takes more 
than 90 days for Federal and out -of- Slate jobs to be reported, these entered employments are also 
not captured on the ETA 9002 reports. The .M.iryland study was conducted to detennine if 
another forni of data collection could ca|)Uire all entered employment. 


8. You provided the Subcommittee with a copy of the study you did in .Maryland using 
unemployment insurance wage data to calculate the cntcred-employrnent rates for 
veterans. Did you also u.se these data to calculate the enfered-cmployrnent rates for 
nonv eterans and compare the results of the two groups? 

.YNSWTfR; Data was not collected for nonveterans, Iherefbre no compari.son was made. 
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9. The Mar^iand study provided outcome data during an 18 month time period for 
veterans who registered at a state employment office. Ilow many of those registered 
t cterans who ultimately entered employment were assisted by a OVOP or a TVER? 
Describe the services provided to each veteran by the DVOPA^VER and how this 
information is collected and reported. 

The study was not intended to detennine how many veterans were assisted by DVOPs or I.VSi Rs 
and the studv docs not report this infomiation- As described in the answer to the previous 
question, the Maryland study was conducted to determine if using L'nentployment Insurance 
Wage Records would enable VETS to capture entered employment of registered veterans that 
were not being reported in the KTA 9002 reports, it should be noted that \V!A requires States to 
use such wage records in mea.suring pertbnnance outcomes. 

With respect to the provision of servdees, LVERs are primarily responsible for functional 
supervision of veteran services in the One-Stop Center as w'ell as providing services to individual 
veterans. The servdees provided ;o veteran job seekers is outlined in Title .18, however, the 
system has changed since the roles and tesponsibi lities of the 1 .V HR position were defined in the 
law, I.VERs arc providing Traiysition Assistance Program facilitation at military bases, job 
referral, job development, job search workshops, monitoring federal contractor job listings, and 
monitoring Local job li.sting including those listed by Federal agencies. 

DVOP.s are primarily responsible for providing specialized service.s with priority to service- 
connected disabled veterans. The services includcjob development, case mionagement. outreach, 
employer visitation, vocational guidance, employability assessments, and refenai to supportive 
services such as the Department of Veterans Affairs t'DVA). Additionally, DVOPs are out 
stationed at DVA facilities, military bases, homeless shelters and other locations outside the 
Public Labor Exchange offices. 

DVOPs and LVERs document the specific reportable service they provide to each veteran, but 
thi.s information is aggregated at the local, regional and State levels. The cost of obtaining the 
data for each service provided by each individual UVOP and LVER would be prohibitive. 
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Congresswoman Brown to Department of Labor 


Questions submitted I'or the record by Representative Corrine Brown 

L How can VETS determine which veterans have the worst barriers to employment, and 
give them the most help? 

ANSUdiR: UTien veterans register with the Employment Service, they receive an assessment of 
their job readiness, t his assessment identifies barriers to employment, such as a lack of skills, a 
disability, financial difficulties, and homelessness. In order to enhance the assesssment process, 
VETS asked the National Veterans Training Institute (NVTI) to provide training to the DVOPs 
and LVERs to recognise and assess barriers to employment and institute a case management 
system. Evciy Di.sabled Veterans’ Outreach Program (DVOP) specialist and Local V'eterans' 
Employmem Representative (EVER), who attended the Case Management Training course 
ofiered at the National Veterans’ Training Institute, makes a determination regarding the 
employment barriers faced by each veteran served. Ivach trained DVOP and EVER staff member 
witli the knowledge of tlieir own particular labor market is best equipped to say whether a veteran 
is considered disadvantaged in the particular labor market where the DVOP or EVER is located. 


2. Where raw data on individuals is lacking, how strong is VETS’ data integrity? 

ANSWER: Raw data exists in all programs managed by VETS. Orantees hold the information 
for tlie Homeless Veteran Reintegration Program (HVKP) and the Veterans Workforce 
Investment Programs (VWIP). USERRA and Veteran Preference cases investigated by VETS’ 
staff are tightly controlled but available to investigating staff Even raw data of veterans 
registered with the employment .service arc in the Stales’ systems. 

I'he fact that VET S does not have direct access to all raw data will not deter VETS from 
effectively measuring the outcome goals of our Strategic Plan. However, the verification and 
validation of performance data maintained at the State level is a significant challenge, with the 
differences in the States’ data colicclioo and reporting systems adding to the comple.xity of this 
requirement. 

In order to deal with this challenge, VE l'S began an initiative in FY 2000 with sever States (one 
has since dropped out) to test new performance measures that support both the Congressional 
reporting mandates of Title .18 for Wagner-Peyscr fuTided programs, and the emphasis on 
program outcomes contained in WIA. The measures 'hat were tested are entered employment 
rates, earnings gain, job retention, entered employment following receipt of mediated services, 
and entered employment following referral of a federal contractor. Unemployment Insurance 
(L'l) wage record information was used as a data source to calculate most of these measures. It i,s 
believed that the UI wage records will provide a more accurate database fur these measures, 
compared to the cunent reporting .sy.stcms utilized by the States. A key consideration will be the 
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ability of any new reporting system to meet the reporting mandates of Title 38. VKl S is 
currently reviewing tlve results of this pilot program and is sharing preliminary information with 
H'l'A. VETS is an active partner with ETA in defining new performance nieasurement and 
reporting systems for both Wagner-Pcyser funded programs and WIA funded programs. 

3. What legislation is needed to authorize DOL to define uniform data collection standards 
and to conduct audits? 

ANSWER: DOE currently ha.s the authority to define uniform data collection standards. VEl'S 
is working with E f'A on defining such standards for both Wagner-Peyser funded progranrs 
(replacement for ETA 9002) and WI.A funded programs and anticipates the completion of these 
efforts in the next year. DOL has the authority to conduct audits of WagnerT’eyser and W1 A 
funded grants. 

fiffice reviews by VETS’ staff are conducted to ensure local office compliance with the Section 
4107 of Title 38. This section needs to be updated to conform with the broader system under the. 
WiA. We expect to continue working with your Subcommittee and the Benefits Subcommittee 
to resolve reporting issues for our shared goal of helping veterans. 


4. How can VETS require States with inadequate data to pursue corrective action plans? 

.ANSWER: As VETS h;is identified States with repoiting deficiencies, corrective action plans 
have been requested identifying the steps Thai States will take in correcting data deficiencies and 
within what time frames. Wlienever such requests have been made, States have developed and 
implemented a corrective action plan. For example in FY 1 999, Ohio and Indiana data problems 
were identified and corrected. 

A corrective action plan is required I'rom each Stale that fails to achieve the agreed upon 
standards unle.ss a good cause explanation is provided and approved by the Grant Officer’s 
Technical Representative, as well as the Regional Administrator. Good cause explanations 
include acceptable reasons for failure to meet the standards, participation in pilot programs, and 
data system failures. Failure to submit and implement a corrective action plan could lead to a loss 
of grant funds. 

Wc recognize that Stales are in a transition period relative lo data collection and reporting. New 
WIA systems for collection and reporting are being developed following ETA guidance. It is 
anticipated that these .systems will be fully functional by the beginning of FY 2002. Until then, 
the current data collection and reporting systems will be maintained. VETS has been utilizing 
the same data system o\'er the past several years and look.s at consistency ot the data between 
reporting pcriod.s - quarter to quarter, year to year - and conducts analysis to identify anomalies 
and inconsistencies. 
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5. Can we measure VETS productivity without having to prove VETS got each veteran a 
job? 

Tm not convinced Congress requires that. 

1 don't want to create measurements that cost more than the services. 

ANSWER: You are correct that it would be very cosily to prove that V'EiTS funded staff 
assistance was directly related to a veteran getting a job. W'e too arc concerned about finding a 
cost effective way to measure VE TS’ effectiveness. 

As VETS moves forward to implement new performance outcome measures in PY 2001. we will 
be tracking those veterans that regi.ster with the State public laltor exchange system and 
identifying those that enter employment using employer Ul w'age records. This methodology is 
consistent with WIA and provides a reliable and an easily validated data ha.se. In addition, job 
retention, and customer satisfaction will provide quality indicators for our new' perfomiance 
measurement system. 

It should be noted that in the past year, about 12% of the veterans in the labor force registered 
with the public labor exchange .system. According to a June 7. 2000 Hiireau of Labor Statistics' 
news release, the unemployment rate for veterans was 3%, but 3.7% for non-veteraii.s. I'his 
suggests that the public employment system is wrking for veteran.s. 

6. Why is it so hard for VETS to prioritize services to different categories of veteran.s? 

AN.SWER: Title 38 specifies more than one category' of veteran applicants who should receive 
maximum services, with priority of services given to disabled veterans and veteran.s of the 
Vietnam era. Title 38 aLso specifics that certain veteran groups are to receive priority in the 
rcfenal to Federal contractors. VETS recognizes that some veterans require more intensive 
services than others and prioritizes service.s ba.sed on individual needs. Local service delivery 
points conduct assessments to determine die employability of each individual veteran. For 
example, a service-connected di,sabled veteran may have marketable skills, while a recently 
separated veteran who served in the infantrv may need additional training prior to employment. 
Typically, all veteran.s are assessed to detenninc their particular needs. Those that are not job 
ready are then provided services in accordance with tiieir needs. 

7. You note "YETS exceeded its 1999 performance goals for as.sisting: 

* special disabled veterans 

^ service connected disabled veterans, and 

* homeless veterans 

I gather there is significant overlap in those three groups-help one, help all three. 
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What was the percent of the increase in those three goals — not the outcomes, but the goals 
themselves— from the previous year? Assistant Secretary Borrego missed the point of this 
question in the hearing. 1 do not want the information that is in the VETS’ testimony. 

Were they timid and easy goals, or real challenges? 

.ANSWER: T he FY 1999 VhTS .Annual Performance Plan was the first plan that v\as developed 
pursuant to the requiren-.erits ot the GPRA. There was no 1998 Plan, tmd thus there were no 
performance goals. 

Based on our knowlecge of tne employment and training needs of these groups orveteran.s, the 
goal.s presented a challenge to tiie .Agency. In fact, a VF.T.S e.se.euli'.e slati woiictiig group tv;ts 
convened in Ma\ . 1999, to develop strategies to meet these goai.s and otheis. VYitliir. the 
friimework of the (iPR.A, perlbrniarce .goals arc subject to review and wc arc it>. tlie process of 
assessing these ov.lcoine goals. 

S. This question didn't get much of an answer in the hearing. Given the euirent V.V. 
estimate of three hundred and fifty thousand liomele.ss veterans and your record of placing 
about two thousand each year, w hat is your strategy for ending homelessness among 
veterans w ithin the next decade? 

What resources would you need, and do you have them? 

.-VN,?\Vi.vR: VFTS aionc Joes not have the capacity required to end veteran lionielessncss. 
Ending homelessness requires a eoordinaterl |wckagc of services from a tuimher of ogencie.s, V.'e 
help a.s many homeless veteran,s as we can who make themselves avaiiable lor an integrated 
program trf sendees brought together under our Homeless Veleran Reintegration I’togirun 
tlfVRJ''), VETS’ Eucces's in finding employment for homeless veterans is built on a network oi 
services (required under the granti provided througli the Departmer.ls of Veterans’ Afl'airs, 
Hou.sing and Urban Development and many comniunily based organizations and local and State 
government agencies. 

The Department of Labor has requested and received the full authorized level of SIO nrillion this 
vsar and in the President's FY 2001 Budget proposed $1 5 million for HVRP. With full funding, 
we can assist 7,400 homeless velcran.s regain their dignity and fmancia) independence through 
employment. The average cost of assisting a homeless veterati into employment tlirough an 
HVRP grant i.s $2,000 per person. Ple,ise note that about 50?-:, of the homele.ss veterans served by 
tlie HVRP grantee.s beooine employed, but all those served receive some meaningful assistance 
from our grantees, including medietd and denial care, temporary housing, three square meals a 
day. training and a real chance to sitcceed. 

We believe that the many agencies at the Federal, stale and local level that are necess.ary to 
resolve veteran homelessness arc working together in a productive and focused el'lort. 
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9. After all we heard last year on the need for vision, GAO still says VETS is still taking a 
reactive approach, when it could help shape its future programs. This is how bureaucrats 
rather than appointed officials run agencies. 

Other agencies, such as Social Security come to Congress with some idea where they need 
to go. When can we hear that from you? 

VETS has actively implemented its vision: “...by focusing at all times on our customers’ needs, 
we will provide veteran.s and others the .high quality and timely services they require in order to 
succeed in the changing labor exchange environment.” I have appreciated the opportunities that ! 
have had in pre.sent;ng testimony over the past several years on the initiatives that we have 
undertaken to better serve .America’s veterans. 

in the las: year, VET.S has ciyslali 2 cd its vision for the future — to prepare tho.se veteran.s most in 
need of assistance for meaningful, long-term careers with continuing opportunities for 
advancement. Our basic .strategy is to use the "One-Stop" philosophy of the new Workforce 
Investment Act (WlA) to ensure that veterans have access to a wide range of services, inciuding 
self-service through automated timls such as .America’s Job Bank, 

i'his Department has a leader.ship role in assisting in meeting the workforce needs of the high 
technology industry, the li-cononiy, while that same teclinolcjgy changes how we live, work and 
learn, Oapitalizing on the technological advances and making sure tluil more recently .separated 
veterans are "job ready" allows VlifS-funded sttrlf to focus on those most in need of individual 
assistance. 

These initiatives, ‘focusing at all limes on our customcr.s’ needs, include: 

I.i censint! a n d Cerlification : VETS leads a Tederal Interagency Task force on Certification and 
Licensing of Transitioning Military Personnel that has devciepej a course of action to allow 
qualified inilitaiy persotinel to obtain both Federal and ron-Federal certifkations and/or iicen.ses 
necessary for civilian employment. Such an effort is nece,s.sary becau.se veteran.s are not always 
credited with the training and experience received during military service when they seek civilian 
jobs. Thus, veterans are forced to spend money on unnecessary and dupjicatlve training to obtain 
civilian licenses or certifications and, m the process, endure unnecessarily long periods of 
unemployment and underemployment. In 2002, DDL will continue Ihe effort of updating 
and adding to its public website on licenses, ctedemials, and other occupational requirements. 
VHTS has contributed to the Dcpartmeni’.s overall effort by developing and instituting the 
vveb.site i.lsing (your) Military Experience and Training ( UMLT), which is tailored to provide 
assistance to transitioning military personnel who need assistance and veterans who may need a 
eredentiai for civilian employment, VETS will also continue to fund initiatives that will deal 
with specific licensing and certification problems. An e.xample of this has been in Ohio, where 
an initiative lias been funded that help,s qualified separating military personnel obtain licenses or 
certification in such occupations as aircraft mechanics, automobile mechanics, and air 
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conditioning mechanics. 

Homeless Veterans : Crosscutting efforts by VETS with other federal efforts on the homeless 
make the 1 iomeless Veterans’ Reintegration Project (HVRP) an outstanding example of how 
different federal programs working together can effectively serv'e a population in need. In 
implementing HVRP, VETS works closely with HUD and VA to refer homeles.5 veterans in need 
of shelter, substance abuse assistatice or mental health counseling, to the appropriate programs. 
Once stabilized, these veterans are referred back to DOL HVRP programs for job-fmding 
assistance. VETS also determined that additional funding was needed, and submitted reque.sts 
since 1995 asking for additional funding for this worthy program, which the Committee has 
supported and has resulted in increased funding. 

Wc have sincerely appreciated the efforts by the Committee to provide additional funding for the 
HVRJC 

New Perfor m ance Measures . VETS is currently implementing a set of new performance 
measures for VlffS programs in all States. This initiative expands a pilot that was carried out in 
seven States during the last year to support both the Congressional reporting mandates of Title 3S 
for Wagner-Peyser funded programs, and the emphasis on program outcoines contained in WlA. 
The measures tested were entered employment, earnings gain, retention, entered employment 
following receipt of mediated services, and entered employment following referral of a federal 
contractor. Unemployment Insurance (UI) wage record information will be used a,s a data source 
to calculate most of these measures. It is believed tliat the Ul wage records will provide a more 
accurate database for these measures, compared to the current reporting systems utilized by the 
States. A key consideration will be the ability of any new' reporting system to meet the reporting 
mandates of Title 38. VETS has shared preliminary information with ET.A on tlie pilots and will 
continue to do so. VETS is an active partner with EX.iV in defining new performance 
measurement and reporting systems for both Wagner-Peyser funded program.s and WTA funded 
programs. 

Matching F.tnnlover Needs : VETS has developed a program to match qualified separating 
military personnel with employer needs for specific skills within a single geographic area. (A 
program known as "PRO VET” -promoting reemployment opportunities for veterans), VETS has 
been pilot testing Ihis program in several slates. 

WlA Implementation Coordination : VETS was consulted and provided input through ETA and 
the Department on the bill tliat eventually became the Workforce Investment Act. VETS also 
held a national conference in 1998 in which its partners, DOD, VA, State Employment Security 
Agencies, ETA and employer groups sent representatives to identify issues and explore solutions, 
\\3A was one of the key tracks of this conference, and issues related to providing services to 
veterans in accordance with Title 38, Chapters 4! and 42 were, fully explored, and strategies 
developed to address the then WIA Bill- Strategies were developed as a result, and implemented 
both prior to and after enactment of WLA. 
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VE rS has actively coordinated with ETA on developing and issuing planning guidance to States 
during tiic WIA planning phase, and will continue to do so in the implementation phase of WlA. 
Vr I S commented on ail WIA State Plans, and assured that the plans included services to 
veterans. 


VETS will continue to coordinate and encourage the efforts of 52 State Directors (50 States. 
District of Coiunihia and Puerto Rico) in their interactions with State Workforce Investment 
Hoards. This coordination by VliTS’ State Directors has resulted in formal agreements with all 
State WIA entities, delineating the nature and scope of DVOP and EVER activities and the role of 
the Public E.abor Ihxchange in pnmiding priority and niaxiniuni services to veterans in the One- 
Stop ( 'arcer Centers, 

ITe National Veterans Training Institute developed a "Veterans Program Orien’alic'n'' (VPO) 
de.sigiicd first for WIA pilot Stales, to ensure that Cine-Stop Center .staff understood the \ eteran 
priority of service requirements and its implications in the operation of C)nc-Slop ('enters. The 
VPli was given to One-Stop l.ienter pilot States on-sile and later was expanded as additional 
State.s started irnfilcrncntation. 

In May 1 hP 9, VE.TS held a smaller conference at Ea.ston, Maryland, in vs'hich Stale and local 
ropre.senlatives from the ETA, State Employment Security Agencies. WIA implcincntation States, 
and VETS met to ideniif) issues fr(Mu the pilots and early implementation .State.s, and developed 
reconiinendatioris on how to address irsucs. and what actions and activities each party .should lake 
to render the best .services to veterans. .A Veterans' Program Ecuer vva.s i.ssuod as a result 
pioviding guidance to al! parties 

Pinaliy. before lull implemcnttiiiou (^f WI.-\ on .Inly E 2()0P. VE 1 S informed the veteran service 
organizations of' the importance ofhaving. .in effective veterans representative on the State and 
local boards, and issued guidance through a Veterans' Program l eltcrand the Solicitation for 
(Eanf App)'ication on the rc.sponsibdity of the Stale Oovernors to develop a veteran service.'; plan 
to accompany their grant ajvpiication. 

Transition .Assistance Pr oerarn: VI; j S reacted rapidly to the military downsizing, and after it 
slmvcd down. VETS has had the opportunity to leant from employers, separating servicemembers 
and fneir spouses ubout cmplovrnent barriers, problems and issues. The TAP program has 
changed based on the information received and continues to improve year after year. VI-TS is 
still looking at ways to improve on this program, and will continue to conduct pilots to improve 
the results iT the pre.gram. 

Feder al (Contractor Award InE rmatioii Svst em: VET'S has al.so been making improvements on the 
employer end. starling with a better system to identify Federal contractors and provide such 
information to the front line staff. Disabled Veterans’ (Jutreach Program and [.ocai Veterans' 
Employment Representatives, in a uselul way. The system is now online via the Internet and 
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front line siafl'havc access lo it, and can use the system to identity Federal contractors in then 
local area, as well as those that have been recently awarded contracts. 

Industry' Group Relationship s: Cemsistent with strategics noted in our pian. VE TS has been 
developing relationships with industry' groups -- be it in the technology area (Vlicrosoll. 

Comp TIA, eWA) — or transportation industry, public sector employers, eic.. in order lo better 
promote the employment of veteran.s. VETS has also seen the potential to enhance our cftbris 
with Federal contractors and mailed a marketing brochure in 1999 all hedefal contraclv'^rs that 
had submitted a Vli FS- IOO report in the past. Tliesc efforts wiii continue and be expanded as 
resources permit. 
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